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ON DYEING.* 


Y. ow LIGHT, AND PERMANENT COLORS IN GENERAL. 


THE phenomena of light are known to every one, who 
is endowed with the organs of vision. They depend upon the 
presence of the sun. of the heavenly bodies, or on the natural ac- 
tion of certain substances on the surface of the earth. It has 
been demonstrated by Roemer, and confirmed by the discoveries 
of Bradley, that the nature of light is progressive; it is about 
eight minutes in passing from the sun to the earth. While a 





* We have heard some of our readers complaining of the technical 
terms introduced in our publication, as being too difficult to be under- _ 
stood generally. ‘We cannot deny this te be the fact, and we are afraid . if 
that in the present article on dyeing, we shall incur the same censure. if 
Much as we wisn to be intelligible to every one, we find it almost impos- igs 
sible to descend to those minutiz of explanation which the suppression tit 
of the technical language used in modern chemistry would render ab- 
solutely necessary, and which would infallibly prove highly disgust- 
ing to the more cultivated class of the public, for whom we profess 
to write principally. The manufacturer and the mere man of the 
world will find it every day more necessary to become acquainted be 
with the elementary and fundamental doetrines of chemistry, a know- | 
ledge which they will acquire easily by the careful perusal of a few and 
very little voluminous books. We are convinced, that those who would 
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ray of light is passing through the same medium, or when it 
passes perpendicularly from one medium to another, it conti- 
nucs to move without changing its direction; but when it pass- 
es obliquely from one medium to another of a different dehsity, 
it always bends a little from its old direction, and assumes a new 
one. It is then said to be refracted. When it passes intoa 
denser medium, it is refracted towards the perpendicular; but 
when it passes into a rarer medium, it is refracted from the per- 
pendicular. In general the quantity of refraction is proportion- 
al to the density of the medium; but ifthe medium be combus- 
tible, the refraction is greater than it would otherwise be. 
Some substances, as water, are transfiarent, or allow the 
light to pass freely through them; others, as iron, are opaque, 
or allow no light to pass through them. Now, it can scarcely 
be doubted that the component particles of all bodies, hpwever 
compact they may appear, are far enough distant from each 
other to allow the free transmission of light, whose particles are 
the smallest known in nature; consequently opacity and trans- 
parency must depend, not upon the distance of the particles of 


bodies, but upon something else. Newton has shewn, that 


take the trouble to study merely the Conversations on Chemistry and 
Parke’s Chemical Catechism, would not only be cupable of fully under- 
standing our scientific articles, but would be repaid at the same time for 
this little sacrifice of their time and labor, by a mass of knowledge ap- 
plicable to the most various circumstances in life. ' 

For the purposes of the article on dyeing we have consulted the 
following works: 

D’Art du Teinturier par Hellot. Paris, 1750. 12mo. 

Poerners chemische Versuche und Bemerkungen zum Nuzen der Fare 
bekunst. Leipzig, 1772. 73, 8vo. 3 Baeile. 

Elements de (art du teinturier pur Berthollet Paris 1799. 8v9. 

Baneroft's Experimental Researches on the philosophy of permanent co 
lors, and the best means of producing them by dyeing, calico printing, Se. 
London, 1794—and the additions of the German translution of this work. 

Haigh’s Dyers Assistant Philadelphia, 1810. 8vo. 

Chaptal’s Chemistry; applied to Arts & Manufactures. London, 
4 Vol. 8vo. 

Rees’s Cyclopedia, end various articles in periodical works. 

Some observations are finaily derived trom the personal experi= 

«ments of the Editor. 
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“transparency can‘only be explained by supposing the particles 
of transparent bodies uniformly arranged and of equal density. 
When a ray of light enters such a body, being attracted équally 
in every direction, it is in the same state, as if it were not at- 
uracted at all, and therefore passes through the body without 
obstruction. In opaque bodies, on the contrary, the particles 
are either‘not uniformly arranged, or they are of unequal den- 
sity. Hence, the ray is unequally attracted, obliged constantly 
to change its direction, and cannot therefore’ make its way 
through the body. 

When a ray of light is made to pass through a triangular 
prism, and received upon a sheet of white paper, the image, or 
sfectrum, as it is called, instead of being circular, is oblong, and 
terminated by simicircular arches. In this case the refraction 
of light is increased considerably by the figure of the prism—_ 
Consequently, if light consists of an assemblage of rays differing 
in refrangibility, they will be separated from each other: the 
least refrangible occupying the luminous circle which the ray 
would have formed had it not been for the prismatic form of 
the glass; the others going to a greater or smaller distance 
from this circle, according to their refrangibility. The oblong 
figure of the spectrum is a proof, that light consists of rays 
differently refrangible; and as the spectrum exhibits seven co- 
lors, these rays have been reduced under seven classes. The 
colors are in the foliowing order: RED, ORANGE, YELLOW, 
GREEN, BLUE, INDIGO, VIOLET The red is the least refrangi- 
bie, the violet the most; the others are refrangtble in the or- 
der in which they have been named. 

According to Dr. Wollaston, when the beam of light is on- 
ly ,'; of an inch broad, and received by the eye at the distance 
of ten feet, through a close prism of flint glass, four colors only 
appear, RED, YELLOWISH GREEN, BLUE and VIOLET. 

The properties of light whitch we have enumerated, and see 
veral others which are entirely unconnected with our present 
purpose, constitute the object of the science called -Optic— 
They prove in the most decisive manner, that light ts attracted 
by other bodies; and not only attracted, but attracted unequal- 
ly. For combustible bodies, provided all other things be equal, 
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refract light more powerfully than other bodies, and consequent- 
ly attract light more powerfully. But it is variation, in point 
of strength, which constitutes the characteristic mark of che- 
mical affinity. Hence it follows, that the attraction which sub- 
sists between light and other bodies does not differ from chemi- 
cal affinity. 

Light is capable of entering into bodies and remaining in 
them, and of being afterwards extricated without any alteration. 
Father Beccaria, and several other philosophers, have shewn us 
by their experiments, that there are a great many substances 
which become luminous after being exposed to the light— 
These substances are known under the name of fyrofthori— 
But almost all bodies have the property of absorbing light, 
though they do not all emit it again like the pyrophori— 
They, however, by no means absorb all the rays indiscri- 
minately; some absorb one colored ray, others another, while 
they reflect the rest. Tuiis is the cause of the different colore 
of bodies. A red body, for instance, reflects the red rays, 
while it absorbs the rest; a green reflects the green rays, and 
perhaps also the blue and the yellow, and absorbs the rest. A 
white body reflects all the rays, and reflects none. The differ- 
ent colors of bodies then, depend upon the affinity of each for 
particular rays, and its want of affinity for the others. 

Colors, which in the prismatic spectrum are not too distant 
one from another, will produce a mixed color, which is similar 
to the mean prismatic. Thus, red and yellow produce orange, 
yellow and blue, green, &c. When the colors are too distant 
one from another, no such effect can take place. Orange and 
purple, for instance, when mixed, make no green, red and blue 
no yellow, &c. 

By mixing dissimilar rays, colors may be produced, which 
are similar to the colors of the homogeneous and simple light, 
but which do not possess its invariability. In this manner, how- 
ever, colors may be likewise created, which are not entirely 
similar to any of the prismatic colors. Thus, red and blue, 
mixed in certain proportions, make purple, which does not ex- 
ist among the prismatic colors. 

Compound colors always possess the less fulness and inten- 
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sity, the more they are compounded, and if the composition be 
too great, the colors become meagre and Janguid, until finally 
they disappear entirely, and nothing remains but a dirty grey 
color. 

If to a compounded color several others are added, they de- 
stroy it and make white, or at least produce some other color. 
If a prismatic color be mixed with the white light of the sun, 
which consists of a congeries of all the rays. it happens, not that 
it disappears or passes into some other color, but only that it is 
fading in proportion as more white light is added to it. 

The various and successive changes which the colors of ma- 
ny bodies are susceptible of undergoing, seem to depend on a 
set of rays entirely distinct in their action from those rays of the 
sun which produce color, and which, on that account have been 
called eolorjfic rays, though they are intimately united with 
them. They are possessed of the singular property of taking 
up and detaching oxygen from various bodies, with which it is 
combined, and aftcr this substance has united with caloric or the 
matter of heat, to present it in the state of oxygen pas. These 
rays have been called deoxidizing rays. They seem to act with 
the greatest intensity, when a colored body is placed in the 
prismatic spectrum beyond the violet ray, and this is the reason, 
for which it has been concluded that the change is produced, 
not by the colorific rays, but by rays which are incapa- 
ble of rendering bodies visible; neither do they produce any 
sensible heat, and are consequently equally distinct frem a third 
set of rays, called calorific rays, but which are foreign to our 
present purpose. We see, that they are more refrangible than 
the colorific rays, as they extend beyond the violet end of the 
spectrum.——Some examples will illustrate more particularly 
the manner in which the deoxidizing rays produce changes in 
the color of natural bodies. 

Nitric acid, [aqua-fortis] is known to be a compound of 
azote and oxygen, the same materials which constitute our com- 
mon atmosphere, though they are mixed in different propor- 
tions in these two substances. Jf this acid, which in its most 
perfect state is entirely transparent and colorless, be exposed 
to the rays of the sun in a glass only partly filled with it, it ts 
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‘changed successively to ycllow, orange, yellowish red, and-fi- 
nally to the most lively red. In this case the nitric acid under. 
goes a partial decomposition. The light combines with a part 
of its oxygen, and forms oxygen gas; the acid contains now an 
‘excess of azote, and appears colored ; and the more this excess 
wil! be considerable, the deeper will be the color. pte 

If the experiment be made inaglass vessel, whose opening is 
sealed hermetically, the same change will take place. But if the 
glass be afterwards carried into the dark and left there to stand 
for some time, the nitric acid is restored to its colorless transpa- 
rency. The reason of it is, that the oxygen gas has separated 
from the light and the caloric, that made it exist in a state of 
elasticity and has been re-absorbed by the acid. 

If, on the contrary, a glass vessel is entirely filled with the 
acid,. and closely stopped, this change of colors will not take 
place, howsoever lony the acid may be exposed to light, because 
in this case there is no room for the separation and free disen- 
garement of the oxygen gas. 

The color of nitric acid depends, in some measure, also. on 
the proportion of water which it contains. When to yellow ni- 
tric acid concentrated, a fourth part by weight of water is added, 
the color is changed to a fine green; and when equal parts of 
water are added, it becomes blue. Dr. Priestley observed, that 
water impregnated with this acid in the state of vaper, became 
first blue, then green, and lastly yellow. A green nitric acid 
became orange-colored while hot, and retained a yellow tinge 
when cold. A blue acid became ycllow on being heated ina 
tube hermetically sealed. An orange-colored acid, by leg 
keeping, became green, and afterwards of a deep biue; and 
‘when exposed to air, resumed its original color. It is very 
probable that all these variations in coior are owing to a change 
in thep roportions of the oxygen combined with tie azote. 

But there is scarcely any substance more proper to exem- 


plify the effect of light in changing the colors of natural bodies 
than muriate of silver (horn silver.) If this salt be exposed 
to the full light of the sun only for a few minutes, it loses its 
white color. turns to violet, and becomes finally black. No 
such thing, however, takes place, if the salt is cxposed either 
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to heat er to cold, in damp or in dry air, provided the-access 

ef light and of vapors of sulphuretted hydrogen, be carefully. 
excluded. The change operated on muriate of silver is al- 
ways in a direct proportion with the intensity of the light 
to which it is exposed, for, if the rays of light are concentra- 
ted by means of a lens, it becomes violet in less than a se- 
cond. By covering the salt with a four-folded white paper, no 

change is produced by the light, but in proportion as the folds 

are lessened, the muriate turns toa deeper and deeper color, 
though more slowly than in the free and open light. When 

the experiment is made by exposure to the different rays in the 

prismatic spectrum, the rapidity of the change increases with 

the refrangibility of the rays, and is the greatest beyond the vio- 

let rays. 

In this case the affinity between the deoxidizing rays and 
oxygen, has been supposed to be greater than that which exists 
between the oxygen and the silver, which in consequence of this 
deoxygenation has been partly reduced. In confirmation of 
this hypothesis, Dr. Bancroft alleges the following experiment. 
He exposed muriate of silver in a transparent glass vessel under 
water to the faint light of anarrow room. The salt turned violet 
in two minutes, even in cloudy days. But on substitui'‘ng mu- 
riatic acid to water, the muriate could be exposed for several 
days to the free sun, without undergoing any change of color. 
He supposes that in this case no reduction could take place, be- 
cause the acid was continually replacing the quantity of oxygen 
separated by the rays of the sun. If, however, the ingenious 
theory of Sir Humphrey Davy, according to which muriatic 
acid is not a compound of oxygen and an unknown basis, but a 
compound of hydrogen and chlorine, another simple substance, 
was to be admitted, the above explanation would, of course, fall 
entirely to the ground. 

The solution of nitrate of silver changes likewise its color, 
through the influence of light, and turns black.—The yellow or 
vather brown nitrate of mercury, being exposed to light ina 
clear glass vessel, turns black in those places which are expos- 
ed to the light, even when it is covered with water, This is 
to be accounted for on the same principle as in the foregoing 
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case. The red oxide or precipitate of mercury and several 
other oxides of the same metal have their colors changed ing 
similar manner and by the same means. Similar phenomena 
nre presented by the oxide or hydrat of bismuth. Almost all 
other metals furnish more or less remarkable instances of the 
same kind. 

In other instances, the color of bodies, instead of being des- 
troyed by exposure to air, will be, on the contrary, formed by this 
exposure. This happens, whenever the affinity of a body for 
oxygen is greater than the affinity of the deoxidizing rays of the 
sun for oxygen. Thus, sublimed arsenic is naturally of a steel 
gray color, but as soon as it is exposed to the atmosphere, it 
darkens and becomes black. Manganese presents exactly the 
same phenomenon. The precipitate formed from its solutions 
with alkalies, presents a whitish jelly-like mass, which, however, 
changes direc'ly on exposure to air, and becomes black. In 


‘both cases it has been satisfactorily proved, that the change is 


operated by the absorption of oxygen. 

The vegetable kingdom furnishes us with instances equaliy 
remarkable of the powerful influence of light in the production 
of colors. Vegetables which are made to grow in the dark, 
loose their green color and become blanched or etiolated— 
Their growth at the same time is more rapid, their stalks are 
more slender, and the leaves smaller. Those plants which are 
vegetating in the full light of day, have been found to emit ox- 
ygen gas, probably by taking up the bases of water and carbo- 
aic acid gas and setting thus free the oxygen gas which is unit- 
éd with them. No such thing takes place in the dark, not only 
Because the stimulus of light required for these decompositions 
is wanting, but likewise, because this decomposition is not fa- 
vored by the affinity of the deoxidizing rays with oxygen. The 
water, instead of being decomposed, is accumulated in the plant, 
dnd there is a deficiency of hydrogen to form the resinous mat- 
ter which imparts'the greencolor. “There will be besides an 
excessive quantity of oxygen, a‘substance more or less injurious 


‘to vegetation, and thus the plant instead of its natural green; 


@xhibits only a paic, straw-vellow coler. 
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Sennehier of Gencva, to whom we owe many experiments 
on this subject,* found that etiolated plants of this kind, assumed 
ina short time the green color, when exposed to the violet rays 
of light. The less refrangible rays produced the same effect, 
but the color in this case was not equally intense. 

Another observation of the same philosopher comes in sup- 
port of the hypothesis, which we have stated. Water-colors, 
when passed over with a solution of isinglass and varnished af- 
terwards, resisted much longer the influence of light than when 
varnished without this slight covering ofisinglass. tis proba- 
ble, that in this case the isinglass prevented discoloration, by 
screening as it were, the oxygen of the coloring matter from 
the united influence of light and of the combustible matter con- 
tained in the varnish, which would have forcibly acted upon it, 
if it had been with it in immediate contact. 

In the preceding instances, we have seen in what mannet 
ight can produce, change and destroy colors, by combining with 
the oxygen of the coloring matter and setting it free under the 
form of oxygen gas. But there are cases, where light produces 
quite opposite effects. Instead of depriving bodies of their oxy- 
“en, it contributes on the contrary to its reception and to its 
combination with bodies. Probably the affinities are here chan- 
eed; the light itself seems in these cases to combine with bo- 
dies united with oxygen, and to form thus a kind of triple com- 
pound. The beautiful discoveries of Sir Humphry Davy may 
eive us some hints for the explanation of this phenomenon. Ac- 
cording to his experiments, similar effects are produced by ne- 
eative electricity, and by the most refrangible rays of the solar 
beam; whilst the maximum of heat seems to be at the position 
pole where the power of combining with oxygen is given to 
bodies. By. following up this analogy, is it not natural to sup- 
pose, that the least refrangible ray which corresponds with the 
positive pole in the Voltaic circuit may possess such an affinity 
for certain bodies, as to render them more disposed to the com- 
bination with oxygen? 


* See Memoires physica-chymisques sur influence de la lumiere salairé 
Se. 3 Vol. ve: 
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Berthollet put tincture of litmus in contact with oxygen, con- 
fined with mercury. Its primitive blue color remained un- 
changed in the dark for a considerable time, but when exposed 
to the light of the sun it turned soon red through the absorp. 
tion of a considerable quantity of oxygen. 

The singular substance known under the name of Guiacum, 
differs in its common state very much in color, being partly 
brownish, partly reddish, and partly greenish, but it always be- 
comes green, when left exposed to the light in the open air, and 
this color is again removed by the application of heat. Mr. 
Brande observed, that when guiacum was put in contact with 
oxygen gas, it became green sooner than in the open air. In 
like manner by treating the alcoholic solution of this substance 
with nitric acid, green, blue and brown precipitates were ob- 
tained according to the length of time that the acid had been 
allowed to act upon it. These facts give considerable plausi- 
bility to the opinion of Mr. Brande, that the changes of color 
are owing to the combination of oxygen with the guiacum, that 
the green contains the least, and the brown the most of oxygen 
while the blue is intermediate. Thus, guiacum in its changes 
of color bears some resemblance to indigo, which, as we shall 
see more particularly hereafter, may be changed to a pale yel- 
tow by being deprived of its oxygen, and restored with facility 
to its dark blue color after being exposed to the atmospheric 
air or to oxygen gas. 

It is known, that the children of negroes become sooner black, 
the more they are exposed to the sun. The hair of young dogs 
and cats, which is destined to become black, is first only brown- 
ish black. The larvz of insects which inhabit the interior of 
other animals, or else the interior of wood, of fruits, or of the 
earth, are all of a whitish color. But when forced to live ex 
posed to the light, their color becomes gradually brown. In 
all animals, the parts most exposed to the sun, are likewise the 
most colored; polar animals finally possess commonly but pale 
and whitish colors, whilst most of the animals of the tropic re 
gions are adorned with the most pompous and most brilliant 
hues. Many more instances might be adduced to prove the 
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influence of light in the formation of colors in the animal 
world. | 

From all that we have said, we may form the following con- 
elusions. The color of bodies depends on the property which 
they possess to absorb one species of rays and to reflect the 
others, or else to give them free passage. But the changes 
which the color of bodies are undergoing are mostly owing to 
the agency of oxygen and of light. In some cases these chang- 
es are produced by the higher affinity which light possesses for 
oxygen, and by the consequent sefaration of the lattter sub- 
stance from the colored body; in other cases the change is on 
the contrary owing to the affinity of light with the body which 
cisposcs it to receive a larger quantity of oxygen than it would 
have done under different circumstances, and by the consequent 
cbsorfition of this substance. In both cases the affinity of the 
body with the coloring rays of light are essentially changed. 


(Te be continued.) 


ET 


ON COAL. 
(Continued from p. 167.) 


41. MINING OF COAL. 


WE. have already noticed in a former part of this article 
that the strata of coal are disposed between strata of other mat- 
ters. Some of these strata are to be found at 140 or more fa- 
thoms below the surface of the earth. In these cases it be- 
comes necessary to make use of many ingenious contrivances 
in order to conduct the digging of the pit with facility, safety 
and profit. Two principal difficulties are met with in the de- 
scent, the first is the keeping out quick-sand where they occur, 
and the second to keep the shaft so dry as to allow the men to 
work. A quick-sand is kept out by a process called “ tubbing,” 
that is, forming a circle in the inside of the pit, where the sand- 
bed is, with staves of oak, each piece being shod with a sharp 
piece of iron, these are driven through the stratum of sand, so 
closely joined, that no water can penetrate, and are kept in their 
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situation by internal hoops or kirbs at certain distances. The 
water is now drawn out by a steam engine and pump. 

In the enyirons of Pittsburgh and through a large district 
of the western country, the only stratum of coal that has 
been until now discovered, is worked at a trifling expense, 
compared with most of the European pits. The coal jies 
nearly every where open to the view on the declivity of the 
hills, and nothing more is necessury but to perform horizontal 
diggings to gain this article with the greatest facility. 


Ill. PHENOMENA GCCASIONED BY FIRE DAMP. 


WueEwy a coal bed is situated so deep under the ground that 
it is accessible only by means of one or several shafts, which 
in many cases may be at a Considerable distance from the 
extremities of the mine, it frequently happens, that elastic va- 
pors of a particular kind are accumulated in certain parts of 
the mine, which will give occasion to the most dreadful explo- 
sions, whenever a candiec-light or any other ignited body is 
brought in contact with them and the atmospheric air. A me- 
lancholy accident of this kind happened on May 25, 1812, at 
felling colliery, near Sunderland in England, an account of 
which we transcribe from a British publication: 

“FELLING is a manor about a mile and a half east of Gatcs- 


head. It contained several strata of coal, the uppermost of 


which were extensively wrought in the beginning of last centu- 
ry. The stratum called the High-main was won in 1779, and 
continued to be wrought till the 19th January, 1811, whenit 
was entirely excavated. The prescnt colliery is in the seam 
called the Low-main. It commenced in October 1810, and was 
at full work in May, 1812. This mine was considered by tke 
workmen as a model of perfection in the purity of its air, and 
orderly arrangements—its inclined plane was saving the daily 
expense of at least 13 horses—the concern wore the features 
of the greatest possible prosperity, and no accident excepta 
trifling explosion of fire-damp, slightly burning two or three 
workmen, had occurred. Two shifts or sets of men were con- 
stantly employed, except on Sundays. Twenty-five acres of 
coal had been excavated. The first shift entered the mine at 
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four o’clock A. M. and were relieved at their working posts by 
the next at eleven o’clock in the morning. The establishment 
it employed under ground consisted of about 128 persons, who, 
in the fortnight from the 11th to the 25th of May, 1312, wrought 
624 scores of coal, equal to 1,300 Newcastle chaldrons, or 2,455 
London chaldrons. About half past eleven o’clock in the 
morning of the 25th May, 1812, the neighboring villages were 
alarmed by a tremendous explosion in this colliery. The sub- 
terraneous fire broke forth with two heavy discharges from the 
John, which were, almost instantaneously, followed by one from 
the William. <A slight trembling as from an earthquake, was 
iclt for about ‘alfa mile around the workings; and the noise of 
the explosion, though dull, was heard at three or four miles dis- 
tance, and much resembled an unsteady fire of infantry. 
“Immense quantities of dust and small coal accompanied 
these blasts and rose high into the air, in the form of an inverted 
cone. The heaviest part of the ejected matter, such as corves, 
pieces of wood, and small coal, fell near the pits; but the dust, 
borne away by a strong west wind, fell in a continued shower 
from the pit to the distance of a mile and a half. As soon as 
the explosion was heard, the wives and children of the work- 
men ran to the working-pit. Wildness and terror were pictur- 
_ ed in every countenance. The crowd from ail sides soon col- 
lected to the number of several hundreds, some crying out fora 
husband, others for a parent or a son, and all deeply affected 
with a mixture of horror, anxiety, and grief. The machine be- 
ing rendered useless by the eruption, the rope of the gin was 
sent duwn the pit with all expedition. In the absence of horses, 
a number of men, whom the wish to be instrumental in rescu- 
ing their neighbors from their perilous situation, seemed to sup- 
ply with strength proportionate to the urgency of the occasion, 
put their shoulders to the starts or shafts of the gin, and wrought 
with astonishing expedition. By twelve a clock 32 persons, ull 
that survived this dreadful calamity, were brought to day-light. 
The dead bodies of two boys, who were miserably scorched 
and shattered, were also brought up at this time; three boys 
out of the 32 who escaped alive, died within a few hours after the 
accident. Only 29 persons were, therefore, Icft te relate Whus 
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they observed of the appearance and effects of this subterranc. 
ous thundering; 121 were in the mine wien it happened, and 
87 remained in the workings. Light persons came up at diffe- 
rent intervals, a short time before the explosion. Thev who 
had their friends restored, hastened with them from the dismal 
scene, and seemed for a while to suffer as much from the excess 
of joy, a5 they had lately done from gricf; and they who were 
yet held in doubt concerning the fate of their relations and 
friends, filled the ar with shrieks and howlings; went about 
wringing their hands; and threw their bodies into the most 
frantic and extravagant gestures. The persons who now re- 
mained in the mine had all been employed in the workings to 
which the plane board was the general avenue, and as none had 
escaped by that way, the apprehensions for their safety began 
to strengthen every moment. At a quarter after twelve o’clock, 
Messrs. Straker, Anderson, Haswell, Rogers, Wilson, Pearson, 
H. Anderson, Menham, and Greener, therefore, descended the 
John, in expectation of meeting with some of them alive. As 
the fire-damp would have instantly ignited at candles, they 
lighted their way by stecl-mills, small machines which give light 
by turning a plain thin cylinder of steel against a piece of flint. 
k..owing that a great number of the workmen would be at the 
crave when the explosion happened, they attempted to reach it 
by the plane-board: but their progress was intercepted at the 
second pillar by the prevaleace of choke-damp; the noxious 
fluid filled the board between the roof and the thill; and the 
sparks from the steel fell into it like large drops of blood. Be- 
ing, therefore, deprived of light, and nearly poisoned for want of 
atmospheric air, they retraced their steps to the shaft, and with 
similar success attempted to pass up the narrow boards; in 
these they were stopped at the sixth pillar by a thick smoke, 
Which stood like a wall the whole height ef the board. Here 
their flint-mills were not only rendered useless, and respiration 
became extremely difficult, but the probability of their ever 
reaching the places where they expected to meet with those 
they were in search of, or tinding any of them alive, was entire- 
ly doneaway. ‘fo the hopelessness of success in the enterprise 


phoutd also be aided. theiy ¢crtainty ef the mine being on fire, 
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and the probability of a second explosion at every moment oc- 
curring and burying them in its ruins. 

“At two o’clock Mr. Straker and Mr. Anderson had just as- 
eended the John, and were gone to examine the appearance of 
the air issuing from the William. Menham, Greener, and Ro- 
gers, had also ascended. Two of the party were at this mo- 
ment in the shaft, and the other two remained below, when a 
second explosion, much less severe than the first, excited more 
frightful apprehensions of grief and terror amongst the relatives 
of the persons still in the mine. Rogers and Wilson, the per- 
sons in the shaft, experienced little inconvenience by the crup- 
tion; they felt an unusual heat, but it had no effect in lifting up 
their bodies, or otherwise destroying the uniformity of the mo- 
tion of their ascent. Haswell and II. Anderson, hearing its dis- 
tant growlings, laid themselves down‘at full length on their 
faces, and in this posture, by keeping firm hold of a strong 
wooden prop, placed near the shaft to support the roof of the 
mine, experienced no other inconvenience from the blast, than 
its lifting up their legs and poising their bodies in various di- 
rections, in the manner that the waves heave and toss a buoy at 
sea. As soon as the atmosplieric current returned down the 
shaft, they were drawn to bank. This expedicnt of lying down 
and suffering the fury of the blast to roil over them, Is mention- 
edin the life of Lord Keeper North, under the year 1676. Itis 
most efficacious where the minc is wet, fur atmospheric air al- 
Ways accompanies running water; but the warning of a blast be- 
ing usually sudden, it requires a degree of expericnce and cool- 
ness, not commonly united, to exercise any precauticn against 
it. The miner, knowing its irresistible power, instantly sees 
the inefficacy of every attempt to escape, and, like a physician 
attacked by some incurable complaint, and conscious that his 
art is unequal to its cure, makes no struggle to save his life. 
As cach of the party came up, he was surrounded by a group 
ofanxiousenquircrs. All their reports were equally hopeless ; 
and the second explosion so strongly corroborated their account 
of the impure state of the mine, that their assertions for the 
present secmed to be credited. But this impression was only 
momentary. On recollection, they remembcred that persons 
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had survived similar accidents, and when the mine was opened, 
been found alive. ‘Three lad been shut up during 40 days ina 
pit near Byker, and all that period had subsisted on candles and 
horse beans. The proposition to exclude the atmospheric air 
from the mine, in order to extinguish the fire, was therefore 
received with the cries of “* Murder,” and with determinations 
of opposing the proceeding. Many of the widows continued 
about the mouth of the John pit during the whole of Monday 
night, with the hope of hearing the voice of a husband ora son 
calling for assistance. On Tuesday the 26th of May, the natu- 
ral propensity of the human mind to be gratified with specta- 
cles of horror was strongly exemplified. An immense crowd of 
coliiers from various parts, but especially from the banks of the 
river Wear, assembled round the pits, and were profuse in re- 
proaches on the persons concerned in the mine, for want of ex- 
ertion to recover the men. Every one had some cxampte to re- 
Jate of successful attempts in cases of this kind—all were large 
in their professions of readiness to give assistance; but none 
were found to enter the inflammable jaws of the mine. Their rea- 
sonines and assertions seemed indeed to be a mixture of those 
prejudices and conceits which cleave to workmen whom expe- 
rience has afforded a partial insight into the nature and pecull- 
arities of their profession, and not to be grounded on any memo- 
ry of facts, or to result from a knowledge of the connexion be- 
tween causes and effects; and on this account, as soon gs the 
Jeaders of the outcry could be brought to listen with patience 
to a relation of the appearances that attended this accident, and 
to hear the reasons assigned for the conclusion that the mince 
was on fire, and that the persons remuining in it were dead, they 
seemed to allow the impracticability of reaching the bodies of 
the sufferers till the fire was extinguished, and consequently the 
necessity of smothering it out by excluding atmospheric air from 
the mine. On Wednesday the 27th of May, at the clamorous 
solicitation of the people, Mr. Straker and the overman again de- 
scended the John Pit, in order to ascertain the state of the air in 
the workings. Immediately under the shaft they found a man- 
gled horse, in which they supposed they perceived some signs 
of life: but they had only adyanced about six or cight yards, be- 
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fore the sparks of the flint were extinguished in the choke- 
damp, and Haswell, who played the mill, began to show the ef- 
fects of the carbonic poison, by faltering in his steps. Mr. 
Straker therefore laid hold of him, and supported him to the 
shaft. As the baneful vapors had now taken possession of the 
whole of the mine, and they found it difficult to breathe even 
in the course of the full current of the atmospheric air, they im- 
mediately ascended. But the afflicted creatures, still clinging 
to hope, disbelieved their report. Wishful, therefore, to give 
us ample satisfaction as possible to the unhappy women, Mr. 
Anderson and James Turnbull (a hewer of the colliery, who 
had escaped the blast) again went down. At 30 fathoms from 
the bottoin they found the air exceedingly warm: to exist with- 
out apoplectic symptoms for more than a few yards round the 
bottom of the shaft was found impossible, and even there the air 
Was so contaminated as to be nearlyirrespirable. When they as- 
cended, their clothes emitted a smell somewhat resembling the 
waters of Gilsland and Harrowgate, but more particularly allied 
to that of the turpentine distilled from coal tar. The report of these 
last adventurers partly succeeded in convincing the people that 
there was no possibility of any of their friends being found 
alive. Some, indeed, went away silent, but not satisfied; others 
with pitiable importunity, besought that measures to recover 
their friends, might even yet be adopted and persevered in; 
and many, as if grief and rage had some necessary connexion, 
went about loading the conductors of the mine with execra- 
tions, and threatening revenge. Some were even heard to say 
they could have borne their loss with fortitude had none of the 
workmen survived the calamity; they could have been consol- 
ed had all their neighbors been rendered as miserable and des- 
titute as themselves! From such a multitude of distracted wo- 
men, unanimity of sentiment could not be expected—-no 
scheme of proceedings could be invented fortunate enough to 
meet with the approbation of them all. In the evening of this day 
it was, therefore, resolved to exclude the atmospheric air from 
entering the workings, in order to extinguish the fire which 
the explosion had kindled in the mine, and of which, the smoke 
ascending the William pit was a sure indication, This shaft 
2D 
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was accordingly filled with clay about seven feet above the jy. 
fete or entrance from the shaft into the drift; and the Josn pit 
mouth was covered over with loose planks. 

“Many ide tales were circulated through the country con- 
cerning several of the men finding their way to the shafts, and 
being recovered. Their number was circumstantially told 
how they subsisted on candles, oats, and beans—how they heard 
the persons wlio visited the mine on the day of the accident, 
and the Wednesday following, but were too feeble to speak suf- 
ficicntiy loud to make themselves heard. Some conjurer, too, 
it was said, had set his spel!s and divinations to work, and pe- 
netrated the whole secrets of the mine. He had discovered 
one famishing group receiving drops of water from the roof of 
the mine—another eating their shoes and clothes, and other 
such pictures of misery. These inventions were carefully re- 
lated to the widows, and answered the purpose of every day 
harrowing up their sorrows afresh. Indeed, it seemed the 
chicf employment of some, to make a kind of insane sport cf 
their own and their neighbors’ calamity. 

“ The morning of Wednesday the 8th of July, being appoint- 
ed for entering the workings, the distress of the neighborhood 
was again renewed at an early hour. A great concourse of peo- 
ple collected—some out of curiosity, to witness the commence. 
ment of an undertaking full of sadness and danger—some to 
stir up the revenge and aggravate the sorrows of the relatives 
of the sufferers, by calumuies and reproaches, published for 
the sole purpose of mischief; but the greater part came with 
broken hearts, and streaming eyes, in expectation of seeing a fa- 
ther, a husband, or son, “brought up out of the borrible pit.” 

“Asthe weather was warm, and it was desiravle that as 
much air might pass down the shaft as possible, constabies 
were placed at proper distances to keep off the crowd. Two 
surgeons were also in atendance in case of accidents. 

“ At six o’clock in the morning, Mr. Straker, Mr. Anderson, 
the overman of the colliery, and six other persons, descended 
the William pit, and began to traverse the north drift towards 
the plane-board. As a current of water had been constantly di- 
verted down this shaft for the space of ten hours, the air was 
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found to be perfectly cool and wholesome. Light was procur- 
cd from steel-mills. As the explosion had occasioned several 
falls of large masses of stone from the roof, their progress 
was considerably delayed by removing them. After the plane- 
hoard was reached, a stopping was put across it on the right 
hand, and one across the wall opposite the drift The air, 
therefore, passcd to the left, and number siz was found. 

« The shifts of men employed in this duleful and unwhole- 
some work, were generally about eight in number. They were 
four hours in and eight hours out of the mine: each individual, 
therefore, wrought two shifts every 24 hours. 

“ When the body of number six was to be lifted into a shell, 
or coffin, the men for a while stood over it in speechiess horror: 
they imagined it was in so putrid a state that it would fall asun- 
der by lifting. At length they began to encourage each other 
“in the name of God” to begin; and after several hesitations 
and resolutions, and cevering their hands with oakum to avoid 
any unpleasant sensation from touching the body, they laid it 
in a coffin, which was conveyed to the shaft on a bier made for 
the purpose, and drawn “to bank” in a net made of strong 
cords, 

«© When the first shift of men came up at ten o’clock, a mes- 
sage was sent for anumber of coffins to be in readiness at the 
pit. These being at the joiner’s shep, piled up ina heap to 
the number of 92, (a most gloomy sight,) had to pass by the vil- 
lage of Low Felling. As soon as a cart-load of them was seen, 
the howlings of the women, who had hitherto continued in their 
houses, but now beyan to assemble about their doors, came on 
the breeze in slow fitful gusts, which presaged a scene of much 
distress and confusion being soon exhibited near the pit; but 
happily, by representing to them the shocking appearance of 
the body that had been found, and the ill effects upen their own 
bodies and minds, likely to ensue from suffering themselves to 
be hurried away by such violent convulsions of grief, th¢y ei- 
ther returned to their houses, or continued in silence in the 
neighborhood of the pit. 

“From the 8th of July tothe 19th of September, the heart- 
rending scene of mothers and widows examining the putrid boe 
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dies of their sons and husbands, for marks by which to identity 
them, was almost daily renewed; but very few of them werc 
known by any personal mark—they were too much mangled 
and scorched to retain any of their features. Their clothes, to- 
bacco-boxes, shoes, and the like, were, therefore, the only in- 
dexes by which they could be recognized. 

“ At the crane twenty-one bodies lay in ghastly confusion; 
some like mummies, scorched as dry as if they had been baked. 
One wanted its head, another an arm. The scene wastruly fright. 
ful. The power of the fire was visible upon them all; but its 
effects were extremely various: while some were almost torn 
to pieces, there were others who appeared as if they had sunk 
down overpowered with sleep. 

“ The ventilation concluded on Saturday the 19th of Septem- 
ber, when the 91st body was dug from under a heap of stones. 
At six o’clock in the morning the pit was visited by candle-light, 
which had not been used in it for the space of 117 days; and at 
eleven o’clock in the morning the tube-furnace was lighted. 
From this time the colliery has been regularly at work ; but the 
22d body has never yet been found. 

“ All these persons (except four, who were buried in single 
graves) were interred in Heworth Chapel-yard, in a trench, side 
by side, two coffins deep, with a partition of brick and lime be- 
tween every four coffins.” 

Fire-damp is nothing else but the elastic body which in che- 
mistry has obtained the name of carburetted hydrogen gas— 
According to Dr. Thompson it is composed of 


Carbon 72. 
Hydrogen 28. 
100. 


or of seven atoms of hydrogen and three of carbon. It is form- 
ed by the action of coal upon water. All the oxygen combines 
with carbon and forms carbonic acid; while all the hydrogen 
combines likewise with water, and forms carburetted hydrogen 
or fire-damp. We are not acquainted with any means of pre- 
venting the formation of this gas, but it certainly might be pres 
vented from accumulating, by ventilating the mine properly.— 
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When it is practicable, tunnels might be made communicating 
with the open air, which would carry off the noxious gas, as be- 
ing lighter than the atmospheric air; and if these tunnels were 
made to terminate in the fire-places of furnaces, the flame would 
at the same time be considerably increased. In places where 
this method is not easily applicable, ventilation might be procu- 
red by fires, and if this was insufficient, nothing would be easi- 
er than to pump the air out of the mine, by means of an engine, 
and this would secure a perfect ventilation at all times, unless 
we suppose the workmen culpably neglectful. In the vicinity 
of Pittsburgh, where all the pits are horizontal, and are aban- 
doned as soon as the digging has been carried to a very in- 
considerable depth, the communication with the free air is al- 
ways kept open, and consequently no accidents of this kind are 
to be dreaded as long as the same manner of digging the pits 
will be preserved. 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF LEECHES. 


THE history of these animals is rendered interesting from 
their well known use in surgery. One species, the medicinal 
leeches [ hirudo medicinalis of Linneus] are*employed for ex- 
tracting blood from various parts of the human body, where the 
Jancet would be of no avail; and from some parts of the gums 
to which even cupping-glasses could not possibly be applied. 
They are in such request in many parts of Europe, that the 
poor people derive a great part of their subsistence from col- 
lecting them for sale; and some plans have been projected of 
making ponds for the purpose of breeding them. 

The body of all the species of leeches, says Bingley, when 
extended, is long and slender, but it is capable of very consid- 
erable dilatation and contraction. It is composed of a great num- 
ber of annules, or to speak more correctly, of circular muscles, 
which are the principal organs of motion. The surface of the 
skin in the different species, are more or less rough, with minutc 
tubercles. - To the touch, however, these tubercles are scarce- 
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ly sensible, from the circumstance of their being always smear. 


ed with a viscous fluid, indissoluble in water, which transudes 
from them. By means of this fluid, the progress of the animals, 
in swimming as well as in passing through mud, or amongst the 
crevices, reeds, and other aquatic plants, [about the roots and 
leaves of which they are chiefly to be found} is greatly facili. 
tated. 

The head of these animals, in a state of dilatation, is consid- 
erably less pointed than their posterior extremity. They have 
the power of atiaching themselves to any hard substance, both 
by their head and tail; but it is dificult to comprehend, by what 
precise means this is effected. All we know, is, that they form 
a concavity beneath euch of these extremities; by which, in the 
manner of a cupping glass, they adhere so firmly, that in some 
instances their body has been torn asunder, in attempting to de- 
tach them. The structure of the fleshy discus, which performs 
the office of sucker, cannot easily be ascertained, for when the 
skin which covers it, is removed, we observe only some minute 
fibres interwoven in different directions. In consequence of the 
vacuum, formed by the contraction of the discus, the animals are 
fixed by the pressure of a column of air, corresponding to their 
diameter. 

They swim like eels, by a serpentine motion. When they 
would change their place without swimming, they begin by fix- 
ing their body at one of the extremities, by means of the suckct 
that terminates it. The circular muscles ef the skin then s¢- 
parately act, by which the body 1s elongated, by diminishing its 
diameter. When the free extremity has reached the place (0 
which the animal is desirous of extending it, it is applied aad 
made fast to that spot by the sucker, and becomes the fixed point 
ofa ncw motion. The animal, having now moved the sucker 
first made use of, draws it, by the operation of the longkudinal 
fibres of the skin, towards the other sucker, and procceds in this 
manner, to fix each extremity alternately. ‘These motions are 
executed with considerable rapidity. 

‘The mouth is atriangular opening, having three strong and - 
sharp teeth, which meet in the centre, and are capable of pierc- 
ing net only the human skin, byt even the tender parts of that 
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of the horse orox. At the bottom of the mouth there isa kind 
of fleshy prominence, in which the tube terminates that conveys 
the blood from the triple wound, formed by the teeth, into the 
stomach of the animal. The stomach consists of a great num- 
ber of membranous bags, furnished with small valves, in which 
blood has sometimes been known to continue for many months 
without being coagulated. As none of the lecches have more 
than one principal orifice in their bodies, it is extremely proba- 
ble, says Morand, who has published a memoir concerning these 
animals, that all those particles of the bicod they swallow, which 
do not assist in nourishing their bodies, may pass off by transpi- 
ration, and thus form the viscous fluid which exudes through 
the skin. This fluid may be observed in blackish filaments, in 
water in which leeches are kept. 

It appears, that leeches respire through their mouth. The 
rreater part are furnished with organs of vision, varying in num- 
ber, according to the species, from one to eight. In many of 
them, however, no cyes are to be seen, even with high magni- 
fying powers. 

If aleech be cut in two, that part which contains the head 
will continue in hfe, and after a time, greater or less, according 
<o the scason, will become a new animal, differing in no re- 
spect whatever from others of its species. It should appear 
from this fact, and from some other observations, that leeches 
increase in size, not only by the development of their parts, but 
iikewise by augmentation, that is to say, that old leeches have a 
greater number of muscular rings than the young ones. 

Leeches are furnished with the organs of both sexes: and 
are viviparous, or produce their offspring alive. In the same 
manner as the snails, their generative organs are situated near 
the oesophagus. They usually breed about the beginning of 
the spring, and as many as seventy young leeches have been 
counted in the body of an old one. 

Some species of iceches are found in almost all waters; but 
the greater part of them prefer such as are muddy, and afford 
growth to numerous aquatic plants. They are common through- 
out the whole of Europe, but less so in the southern than the 
northern parts. The same observation holds good with respect 
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to the American leeches. The duration of.their life has fio; 
been ascertained; but besides the general causes of mortality to 


which they are subject, such as the drying up, but more pari. 
cularly the putrefaction during the heats of summer, of the wa- 
ters that they inhabit, they have many enemies, which are in 
continual pursuit of them for food. These are chiefly differen: 
species of fish and water-fowl; but there art also numerous 
larve of water-insects, and even of perfect insects which prey 
upon them. Even the leeches themselves destroy one another: 
Those that have been long without food, fall, without mercy 
upon such as are gorged, and suck out of their bodies the juices 
with which they are replenished. This circumstance has been 
particularly remarked by Vauquelin and some other naturalists. 
These animals will not only suck the blood of each other, 
and of quadripeds and fishes, but will fasten upon the larva o! 
insects, and numerous kind of worms, &«. that inhabit the same 
waters in which they live. Whenever they have opportunity, 
they gorge themselves till their stomach will contain no more. 
On the contrary, when food is not to be had, they are able to 
support life for many months without receiving any nutriment. 
This is particularly the case during winter, at the commence- 
ment of which, they bury themselves decp in the mud; they 
gontinue in a semi-torpid state, till the warmth of the ensuing 
spring again calls them to life, vigor and activity. 

Sea-salt, tobacco, and in general all kinds of salt and acid 
substances, applied to the surface of their bodies, are fatal to 
leeches. Some of these are always adopted to destroy such as 
fasten upon a man cr animal, that happens unfortunately to go 
into waters where they are in great numbers. When forcibly 
torn off, they almost always leave in the wound some part of 
their head. In this case the wound has often been known to 
fester and become a troublesome sore. We are informed by 
Pliny, that Messalinus, a person of consular dignity, even lost 
his life by an accident of this kind. 

Leeches ought to be collected in the spring of the year i! 
possible, and should be kept in vessels of pure spring water, 
which rmaust be changed Very frequently, particularly in sum- 

mer. If yey dre yery muinicrous, they ought to have fresh wa 
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tcr as often as twice a day; but if they are only in small quanti- 

ty, once in two days may be sufficient. All the slime which ac- 
cumulates upon their bodies, should be well cleaned away when- 
ever they are kept in any abundance, otherwise the new water 
will be tainted, and become prejudicial to them from the mo- 
ment they are put into it. Violent noises and powerful smells 
are alike injurious to these animals; and on the latter account 
particularly, an apothecary’s or druggist’s shop, is one of the 

worst places in which they can be kept. The person employ- 

ed in removing them from one vessel into another, should have 

his hands in every respect as clean as possible. 

There is no great art in applying leeches to the body; but 
a person who is accustomed to it, will always do it better than 
one whois not. In Paris the operation is commonly performed 
by a peculiar class of old women, who make it at the same time 
a practice to administer injections tothe sick, In the most ex- 
perienced hands, however, they will sometimes refuse to fasten 
themselves, either from not being hungry at the time, or from 
the surface of the skin, or the blood, on their making the at- 
tempt, being unpleasant to their taste. The wound they make 
out of water is more sensible, than what they make in water; 
but in the latter case, particularly when the water is somewhat 
warm, the blood flows more freely. When it is necessary they 
should cease froma sucking before they have fully gorged them- 
selves, a small quantity of salt, tobacco or snuff, will cause them 
to drop off in convulsions, and they soon afterwards die. On 
the contrary, when it is considered necessary, that they should 
draw from the wound more blood than their stomach will con- 
tain, it is sometimes customary to cut off the posterior extremi- 
ty of their body, out of which the surplus of blood will flow as 
through a tube. 

For some years it has at different times been asserted, that 
by means of Ieceches it is possible to foretell the various chan- 
ees of weather, both of heat and cold, of rain and fair. The 
means of doing this, have been variously laid down. A French 
clergyman, who attended to this subject for many years, has as- 
serted, that a leech, kept in a decanter filled with water in a win- 
dow, will continue at the bottom, without any motion, if the fo!- 
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lowing day is about to be serene and pleasant. If rain is about io 
fall, before or after noon, he says, that the little animal will as- 
cend the side of the glass, to the surface of the water, and then 
continue till very near the time, when the fine weather returns; 
and previously to the commencement of high winds, that it wil] 
swim about tn the water with great rapidity, and will not ceasc 
from this motion till the wind begins to blow. At the approach 
of a storm, he informs us, that it will continue entirely out of 
the water, even for several of the preceding days, appearing ail 
the time agitated and restless. The same person, in conclusion, 
asserts, that during frosty weather, the leech will continue al- 
most motionless, and as much contracted as possible, at the boi. 
tom of the decanter; and that always during snow and rain, it 
will fix itself near the mouth of the decanter, and then reniain 
in a state of perfect tranquiliity. 

There can be no doubt, but that the variations which take 
place in the atmosphere, have considerable influence upon these 
animals; but this influence is by no means such as always to 
produce the same effects upon them. An easy and satisfactory 
proof may at any time be had, by putting four or five leeches 
into different decanters. It will be found, that their motions 
are very uncertain, and that cyen sometimes each will afferd a 
«different indication. No dependance, therefore, can be placed 
on them; and these living barometers can deserve to be consid: 
ered as little better than playthings for children. 

There are several kinds of Iceches, but it is more particular- 
ly necessary to know the specific differences, which distinguish 
the medicinal leech from the horse-leech, since, from the cir- 
cumstance of inhabiting the same waters, and being neatly of 
the same size, they are frequently confounded by ignorant peo- 
ple. The medicinal leech is of a blackish brown color, marked 
along its upper part with several lines of yeltow dots, extending 
from one end of the body to the other. The under part of the 
body is usually somewhat lighter, and marked with yellowish 
spots. The principal characteristic, however, consists in the 
dotted lines. 

The horse-leech is nearly of an uniform black color, excep! 


on the under part, which is of a cinereous green, and usually 
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marked with black spots. It had been formerly supposed, that 
this leech. back paispnous properties; but this suppasition seems 
to be altogether unfounded. 

Dr. Waterhouse of Boston’, is of opinion, that the medicinal 
leech does nut exist in the New England states. “ The one” 
_ says he, “ which they have attempted to use in Boston, is green 
above, with a row of about twenty three yellow spots down the 
back, and a corresponding row of the same number on each side, 
a little smaller. Between these are two rows of shades, dark 
green or black, correspondiag with the yeilow spots. Beneath, 
the color is echre yellow, which is continued on the upper side 
so as to form a narrow margin. ‘This leech is used in Bostoa 
with the best success.” 

Dr. Waterhouse farther observes, that two other species 
are found near Boston; one resembles the Hirude heteroclyta of 
Linnzus, and the other which is used in New-York, very much 
resembles the H. Linearis Linn. 

The anatomy of the leech is very curious. The nervous 
system consists of about twenty-three ganglions with lateral 
nerves from each of them. The system of blood-vessels is a 
long canal with branches, containing red blood, on cach side of 
the body. A long stomach, divided at its lower end for three 
quarters of an inch at the lower extremity, having about 26 valves, 
much like those in the human intestines, which has led to the 
idea of their having 24, 25 or 26 stomachs. From the bifurea- 
tion of the stomach arises the rectum.—There is a large medul- 
lary substance, nearly in the middle of the body, having two he- 
mispheres, cemented by a white thread on each side to the male 
organ of generation: and also by the same kind of threads to 
small, nearly transparent, reddish globules, nine on each side, at 
the distance of a quarter-inch from each other. ‘These glor 
bules adhere to the sides of the stomach, and are plentitully 
supplied with blood vessels. ‘This organ must be an important 
one, but its functions cannot be easily determined. 


* Medical Repository. New Series V. ¥. p. 418. 
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APHLORISMS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
(Continued from p. 173.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL NATIONS. 


“| 55. Though the entire freedom which the human species 
enjoy with regard to the manner of maintaining themselves and 
of providing for their wants, has given birth to an infinite num- 
ber of various systems, they may, nevertheless, be ranked in 
three different classes. The first is a system of absolute agri- 
culture ; the second is a system of relative agriculture founded 
on a system of slavery, and the third a system of agriculture 
ne on manufactures and commerce. 

* 56. Ina system of absolute agriculture the land is divided 
among all the families that compose the nation, and these fami- 
lies provide by their own and immediate industry, not only for 
the necessary quantity of food, but likewise for the various arti- 
cles of raiment and lodging. This system necessarily confines 
the nation that has adopted it, to a simplicity in its manner of 
living, and is incompatible witha large quantity of artificial wants, 
which, under such circumstances, can be procured only trom 
other nations in exchange of the raw superfluous produce of the 
territory. 

57. The multiplication of the people living under a sys- 
tem of absolute agriculture, will cease to be progressive only 
when the earth will deny any further increase of subsistence, €i- 
ther because its culture has arrived to the highest degree of 
perfection, or because moral causes prevent this culture from 
being carried to any further extent. In the first case the na- 
tion will be in a physical, and in the second in a moral 
incapacity to make further advances in this multiplication, 
and nature will take care herself to cut off the excess of their 
population by violent means. 

59. The nations living under a system of absolute agricul- 
ture can frevent, however, this fatal moment, by sending off from 
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time to time the surplus of their population to form colonies in 
distant regions. ‘They can retard it by giving to their system 
of agriculture the highest possible degree of perfection and by 
dividing their territory into extensive lots which are not liable 
toarrive so soon at the full proportion of subsistence which they 
are capable of furnishing. 

4 59. Experience having proved, that the cultivator of a 
piece of ground of middling quality, can produce more food than 
he wants for his own use and the uso of his family, a portion of 
any agricultural society could rely for their subsisten¢e on the Ia- 
bors of another portion of the society. It is upon this principle 
that some nations have established their political economy, by 
forcing a number of wretched slaves to supply by their labor 
the subsistence and the other necessary wants of the whole 
socicty. 

{| 60. Under a system of agriculture founded on slavery,as in 
an absolute system of agriculture, a certain subsistence is ap- 
propriated to all the individuals, but with this difference, that 
in the second of these systems, the subsistence of a nation is the 
fruit of the free labor of all the members of the society, while in 
the former, it is the fruit of the forced labor of a portion 
only of the society. This circumstance renders the labor of 
the slave but little productive; as he receives from his master in > 
exchange for his exertions, so much food only as is absolutely 
necessary to maintain his existence and that of his family, he 
feels no interest to improve upon his labor. Force may, indeed, 
move his arms, but it cannot command his industry. 

4 61. Under a system of relative agriculture, founded on 
slavery, the free portion of society may, as formerly in Sparta, 
cive themselves up toidleness. In suchacase it would be im- 
possible for a nation to emerge from its state of primitive sim- 
plicity, and consequently of barbarism, as the enslaved portion 
of the nation would never extend their labor beyond the wants 
of mere subsistence, and the most absolute necessities of life. 

{ 62. But if the free portion of the nation should devote 
themselves to the labor of manufacturcs, they would be capa- 
bie of attaining a high degree of luxury and of wealth. And 
jvom the moment when their own first materials would become 
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insufficient for the purpose, they might procure them from 
other nations in exchange of the surplus ef their manufac. 
tured articles, and by this means they.might acquire a high de. 
gree of prosperity, if it was pessible that a system founded on 
imjustice and on the contempt of the rights of man could, bestow 
a real and permanent happiness. | 

{ 63. The proportion between the numbers of the free por- 
tion and the enslaved part of the nation in a system of relative 
agriculture founded on slavery, will naturally be regulated by 
the producg of the labor of the slaves; and this produce will at 
all times depcnd on the degree of perfection to which agricul- 
ture will have been carried, and on tho degree of fertility of the 
land, ‘The freemen cau be maintained only. on the surplus of 
the produce necessary for the subsistence of the slaves. 

| 64. Ifthe free portion of the people be not devoted to any 
ranufacturing labor, the population of the society will exactly 
follow the same course in its progress and its excess as that of 
a nation living under a system of absojute agriculture. If, on 
the contrary, the free portion of the nation are devoted to lavor, 
but do themselves consume the whole produce of their in- 
dustry, the population will be the same as in the foregoing case, 
though they may enjoy many articles of luxury. But if the 
free portion of the nation create by their industry a surplus of 
manufactured articles wherewith they may form continual ex- 
changes with other nations, either for the first materials of their 


industry or for articles of subsistence, they wiil be capable of 
multiplying much beyond the limits of the quantity of food, 


which under these circumstances may be produced in their own 
territory. 

| 65. When, in the natural course of things, the spring of 
procreation will have carried the population of a people, thus oi- 
ganized, beyond the limits of their subsistence, either in the 
class of the slaves, or in that of the freemen, er in both at ouce, 
they wiil find themselves exposed to all the evils resulting from 
an indefinite multiplication of the species, if they neglect to de- 
liver themselves in time of the excess of their population by 
forming colonies with a portion of their freemen, and by getting 
rid in any way of a portion of their slaves. But if the free por 
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tion of the nation give thetaselves up to labor, and exchange the 
surplus produce of their industry for subsistence, the necessity 
of recurring to these expedients will be felt much later among 
this portion of the nation, than among the slaves. 

* 66. The system of relative agriculture founded on manu- 
factures and commerce, rests like the former, on the principle, 
that a laborer may produce a quantity of subsistence much supe- 
rior to his own wahts and to those of his family. But there is 
this difference between both systems, that in the former the Ja- 
bor of the husbandman, ds that of the manufacturer, are cntirely 
free and voluntary, while in the second the slave works only be- 
cause he is forced to do so. 

§ 67. The desire of man to satisfy his wants and to extend 
more and more the circle of the commoditics of life, have led 
him to exchange the superfluous produce of his industry for the 
superfluous produce of the industry of others. These free and 
reciprocal exchanges, dictated by self-interest, have become the 
first basis of the economical system of agricultural, manufactu- 
ring and commercial nations. 

© 68. The faculty of providing by means of mutual ex- 
changes not only for the most absolute wants, but likewise for 
the commodities and luxuries of life, united with the infinite 
diversity of human talents and natural inclinations, has given ori- 
vin to the division of labor. By means of this division every 
individual has become capable of devoting all his labor to one 
single branch of industry and of relying for the satisfaction of 
his other wants and desires on the wants of others, and on their 
desire to furnish him in exchange for the produce of his labor, 
with the produce of their respective industry. 

4 69. The division of labor has became one of the principal 
springs in the development of the artificial wants and of the 
prosperity of nations. By its means, every manufactured article 
was to be Continually improved upon in its quality as it was to 
be multiplied at the same time in its quantity. This improve- 
ment and this multiplication are principally owing to three cir- 
cCUMslances s 

1. Toa higher degree of dexterity acquired by the work- 
man who is continually engaged in the same kind of laber. 
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2. To the economy of time which is commonly lost by pass- 
ing from one work to another. 

S. To the invention of a great number of machines calculat- 
ed to facilitate and abridge labor. 

§ 70. As the division of labor owes its origin to the facility 
of operating exchanges, it follows, that the first must be limited 
by the second, or in other words, that the division of labor and 
the market keep constantly the same pace. Populous countries 
will in this respect enjoy great advantages over such onesas are 
thinly settled ; countries extending along the sea-coast, or else 
possessing a number ofnavigable rivers, highways and canals, will 
have a much more extensive market than those which are situ- 
ated in the interior of the land and which are deprived of these 
various means of communication. 

{ 71. It is only under a system of political economy founded 
on the free and voluntary exchanges between the cultivators of 
the ground and the manufacturers, that the human species are 





capable of fulfilling their great destination, by progressing con- 
tinually in the development of their subsistence, their popula- 
tion, their artificial wants and their intelligence. It would bc 
too bold to determine the limits prescribed to mankind in the 
progressive course of their prosperity, and we may presume that 
no people has ever yet reached them. But the development of 
the various springs which give motion to so complicated a ma- 
chine as the political economy of modern nations, deserves a ve- 
ry particular attention and will form the subject of the sccond 


section. 
(To be continued) 


ie 


PRECAUTIONS FOR FUTURE CROPS. 


[FROM THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. | 


. LT is not an arbitrary or capricious notion that dictates the 
choice and preference of certain seed. The advantage of a 
sound and careful choice has been proved in all countries and 
in all ages. 

The kind of grain which deserves to be selected and prefer- 


reil above all otters, is that, which will give the greatest abun- 
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dance, of the best flour, and that flour is best which will make 
che greatest quantity of the best, the finest and most palatabie 
und strengthening bread. In general, the grain which has 
crown on a different soil will answer best- But on what diffe- 
vent soil? is a subject worth the particular study and attention 
of each farmer. We shall lay before our readers in another 
number, some facts and ideas on this subject, the statement of 
which would be too long for our limits in the present article. 
Some farmers are so careful as minutely to select the very 
xrains, with proper sieves made for the purpose, and picking 
out the refractory ones by hand. This is a trouble which am- 
ply repays the industrious man, and is, among other advantages, 
«means of freeing the grain and consequently the ground where 
it is sown, from an incumbrance of prejudicial weeds. , 
It is a plainly confirmed fact, that every kind of grain has 
diseases to which it is subject. Of the number most common 
is caries or rot. This is generally attributed to damps, dews, 
or weak sprouting. The cause is, however, a different one. 
Lime properly used is an effectual preventer of disappointment 
to grain growers by the rotting of their seed. The day before 
you sow, take a’bushel of well burnt lime. Killit in twelve or 
thirteen gallons of cold, farm yard or stable manure liquor. 
This quantity will do for sixteen or twenty bushels of grain. 
When the lime is quite dissolved and settles, stir all up well, 
and sprinkle with this white wash the above proportion ef your 
seed grain very plentifully. Stir the grain well up, and through, 
repeatedly, with a shovel, until well convinced that all of it has 
been equally moistened and coated with its share of the white 
wash. Put it up in a heap till the next day and then sow it. 
Prepare each day the proportion of seed intended to be sowed 
the next day, but do not make up a greater heap of limed grain 
than will do for one days sowing. It is better to put on the lime 
wash plentifully than scantily, but too much thrown upon the 
vrain, would only carry off the greater part in streams, and 
would particularly expose the lime to settle at the bottom of the 
heap, instead ef remaining well mixed throushout the entirn 
and coated round every grain. ; 
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Tine reason of the beneficial effect of lime in this case is tw 
be found in its peculiar properties: also in this, that the limc 


and salts of the manure which are coated on the grain at the mo- 
ment when it is sown, form a little alkalized ring round cach 
sprout, quite sufficient to regulate the vegetative fe rmenting acs 
tion to keep it from degencrating into rottenness, likewise to 
keep off certain little flies and cther insects which are destruc- 
tive to the grain. The above receipt has been obtained with- 
in the last year from a member of the Agricultural Society o} 
Youai in the French Empire. 


———e 


NOTICE OF MADAME DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN AND OF ITER 
WRITINGS, 


A woman becomes a philosopher only after she bas renoun- 
ced nearly every titie that can render her respectable as a per- 
son of her own sex.—If there was any need to justify this harsh 
sentence, a sketch of the life and adventures of Madame de Stael- 
Holstein would easily furnish the required proof. - The name 
of this lady has become almost as much celebrated in this coun- 
try, as it is beyond the Atlantic, and we think to gratify the curi- 
osity of many of our readers by imparting to them the little tha: 
we know of this extraordinary woman. 

We art ignorant of the year of the birth of Madame de Stae!, 
and as we understand, that she is making every day new con- 
quests, it would be highly impolite to push too far our inquiries 
on this subject. Being the only child to the celebrated French 
minister Necker, she became also the only subject of the most 
tender cares of her parents. Nothing was neglected for her 
education, and as nature had been but sparingly lavish in bestow- 
ing personal charms upon hcr, she felt the more the necessity 
or inclination of gaining by her mental powers that ascendency 
which she could not expect from her beauty—Writing had 
always been with Mr. Necker akind of hobby-horse in every 
situation of life; when behind the desk of the banker at Ge- 
neva, in the cabinct of Versailles, or in his delightful retreat at 
Copet. The posthumous works of his wife convince us, tha‘ 
she was scarcely behind her husband in her eagerness to entruss 
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-9 paper the precious offspring of her mind. The daughter in- 
herited very eatly this family disposition. When yet in the 
dawn of iife, she entered tie literary career, by an culogium on 
J. J. Rousseau, her countryman. This small work received 
and deserved a general admiration. Its style is pure and cie- 
cant. It breathes that warm and almost extatic enthusiasm 
which the writings of this great charmer will create in every 
congenial mind. And cold, indecd, must be the heart, and lost 
io every nobler feeling, which, in his company will not occasion- 
ally overstep the limits which sober and discriminating reason 
has set to the most amiable and most seductive wanderings of 
the imagination. ! 

The situation of Mr. Necker allowed him to scek for his 
daughter an establishment by which his vanity and his ambition 
might be equally gratified. The Baron de Stacl- Holstein was then 
Swedish ambassador at the French court. Ile was rich, young, 
handsome, and a compkte courticr, but he was not possessed of 
any of those qualities which alone could secure the permanent 
attachment of a female endowed with an exquisite sensibility, 
and whose mind would have been superior to the common level, 
even if education had not improved upon, the gifts of nature. 
She never foved him; but she was talked into this marriage by 
her parents, whose short-sighted policy, as it frequently happens, 
misteok the road which could lead her to happincss. From. 
this fatal union we may derive all the subsequent errors and 
misfortunes of Madame de Stacl. Weshall not permit ourselves 
to pry into the secrets of private life, but it is universally 
known, that Madame de Stael kept, a few years after her marri- 
ave, a separate establtshment and a separate company, and when 
after the beginning of the French revolution, the Baron de Stael 
returned to Sweden, she did not choose to follow him; and 
the forsaken husband died about the year 1800, without having 
again enjoyed the erabraces of his wife and of his children. 
‘The tender cares of the wife and the mother were lost in the more 
ambitious efforts to shine on the theatre of the world. Surround- 
ed with philosophers, poets and statesmen, she gloried in the 
empty homages of those who secretly hated or despised her. 
‘The French philesophersof the latter end of the eighteenth cep 
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2. To the economy of time which is commonly lost by pass. 
ing from one work to another. 

S. To the invention of a great number of machines calculat- 
ed to facilitate and abridge labor. 

{| 70. As the division of labor owes its origin to the facility 
of operating exchanges, it follows, that the first must be limited 
by the second, or in other words, that the division of labor and 
the market keep constantly the same pace. Populous countries 
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will in this respect enjoy great advantages over such onesas are 
thinly settled ; countries extending along the sea-coast, or else 
possessing a number of navigable rivers, highways and canals, will 
have a much more extensive market than those which are situ- 
ated in the interior of the land and which are deprived of these 
various means of communication. 

{ 71. It is only under a system of political economy founded 
on the free and voluntary exchanges between the cultivators of 
the ground and the manufacturers, that the human species are 
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capable of fulfilling their great destination, by progressing con- 
tinually in the development of their subsistence, their popula- 
tion, their artificial wants and their intelligence. It would be 
too bold to determine the limits prescribed to mankind in the 
progressive course of their prosperity, and we may presume that 
no people has ever yet reached them. But the development of 
the various springs which give motion to so complicated a ma- 
chine as the political economy of modern nations, deserves a ve- 
ry particular attention and will form the subject of the sccond 


section. 
(To be continued) 
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IT is not an arbitrary or capricious notion that dictates the 
choice and preference of certain seed. The advantage of 
sound and careful choice has been proved in all countries and 
in all ages. 

The kind of grain which deserves to be selected and prefer- 


reil above all oiliers, is that, which will give the greatest abun 
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dance, of the best flour, and that flour is best which will make 
che greatest quantity of the best, the finest and most palatabie 
and strengthening bread. In general, the grain which has 
crown on a different soil will answer best- But on what diffe- 
vent soil? is a subject worth the particular study and attention 
of each farmer. We shall lay before our readers in another 
sumber, some facts and ideas on this subject, the statement of 
which would be too long for our limits in the present article. 

Some farmers are so careful as minutely to select the very 
srains, with proper sieves made for the purpose, and picking 
out the refractory ones by hand. This is a trouble which am- 
ply repays the industrious man, and is, among other advantages, 
«means of freeing the grain and consequently the ground where 
it is sown, from an incumbrance of prejudicial weeds. 

It is a plainly confirmed fact, that every kind of grain _ 
diseases to which it is subject. Of the number most common 
is caries or rot. This is generally attributed to damps, dews, 
or weak sprouting. The cause is, however, a different one. 
Lime properly used is an effectual preventer of disappointment 
to grain growers by the rotting of their seed. The day before 
you sow, take a’bushel of well burnt lime. Kill it in twelve or 
thirteen gallons of cold, farm yard or stable manure liquor. 
This quantity will do for sixteen or twenty bushels of grain. 
When the lime is quite dissolved and settles, stir all up well, 
and sprinkle with this white wash the above proportion ef your 
seed grain very plentitully. Stir the grain well up, and through, 
repeatedly, with a shovel, until well convinced that all of it has 
been equally moistened and coated with its share of the white 
wash. Put it up in a heap till the next day and then sow it. 
Prepare each day the proportion of seed intended to be sowed 
the next day, but do not make up a greater heap of limed grain 
than will do for one days sowing. It is better to put on the lime 
wash plentifully than scantily, but too much thrown upon the 
vrain, would only carry off the greater part in streams, and 
would particularly expose the lime to settle at the bottom of the 
heap, instead ef remaining well mixed thr ourhout the entira 
and coated round every grain. 
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Tic reason of the beneficial effect of lime in this case is to 
be found in its peculiar properties: also in this, that the limc 
and salts of the manure which are coated on the grain at the mo- 
ment when it is sown, form a little alkalized ring round cach 
sprout, quite sufficient to regulate the vegetative fermenting ace 
tion to keep it from degenerating into rottenness, likewise to 
keep off certain little flies and cther insects which are destruc- 
tive to the grain. The above reccipt has been obtained with- 
in the last year from a member of the Agricultural Society o! 
Youai in the French Empire. 
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NOTICE OF MADAME DE STAEUL-ULOLSTEIN AND OF ITER 
WRITINGS, 


A woman becomes a philosopher only after she bas renoun- 
ced nearly every titie that can render her respectable asa _per- 
son of her own sex.—If there was any need to justify this harsh 
sentence, a sketch of the life and adventures of Madame de Stael- 
Holstein would easily furnish the required proof. - The name 
of this lady has become almost as much celebrated in this coun- 
try, as it is beyond the Atlantic, and we think to gratify the curi- 
osity of many of our readers by imparting to them the little tha: 
we know of this extraordinary woman. 

We are ignorant of the year of the birth of Madame de Stae!, 
and as we understand, that she is making every day new con- 
quests, it would be highly impolite to push too far our inquiries 
on this subject. Being the only child to the celebrated French 
minister Necker, she became also the only subject of the most 
tender cares of her parents. Nothing was neglected for hev 
education, and as nature had been but sparingly lavish in bestow- 
ing personal charms upon hcr, she felt the more the necessity 
or inclination of gaining by her mental powers: that ascendency 
which she could not expect from her beauty—Writing had 
always been with Mr. Necker akind of hobby-horse in every 
situation of life; when behind the desk of the banker at Ge- 
neva, in the cabinct of Versailles, or in his delightful retreat at 
Copet. The posthumous works of his wife convince us, tha‘ 
she was scarcely behind her husband in her eagerness to entrus: 
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-9 paper the precious offspring of her mind. ‘Fhe daughter in- 
herited very eatly this family disposition. When yet in the 
dawn of iife, she entered the literary career, by an culogium on 
J. J. Rousseau, her countryman. This small work received 
and deserved a general admiration. Its style is pure and cie- 
cant. It breathes that warm and almost extatic enthusiasm 
which the writings of this great charmer will create in every 
congenial mind. And cold, indecd, must be the heart, and lost 
io every nobler feeling, which, in his company will not occasion- 
ally overstep the limits which sober and discriminating reason 
has set to the most amiable and most seductive wanderings of 
the imagination. 

The situation of Mr. Necker allowed him to scek for his 
daughter an establishment by which his vanity and his ambition 
might be equally gratified. The Baron de Stacl-Holstein was then 
Swedish ambassador at the French court. Ile was rich, young, 
handsome, and a compkte courticr, but he was not possessed of 
any of those qualities which alone could secure the permanent 
attachment of a f&male endowed with an exquisite sensibility, 
and whose mind would have been superior to the common level, 
even if education had not improved upon, the gifts of nature. 
She never foved him; but she was talked into this marriage by 
her parents, whose short-sighted policy, as it frequently happens, 
misteok the road which could lead her to happincss. From. 
this fatal union we may derive all the subsequent errors and 
misfortunes of Madame de Stacl. Weshall not permit ourselves 
to pry into the secrets of private life, but it is universally 
known, that Madame de Stael kept, a few years after her marri- 
ave, a separate establtshment and a separate company, and when 
after the beginning of the French revolution, the Baron de Stael 
returned to Sweden, she did not choose to follow him; and 
the forsaken husband died about the year 1800, without having 
again enjoyed the erabraces of his wife and of his children. 
The tender cares of the wife and the mother were lost in the more 
ambitious efforts to shine on the theatre of the world. Surround- 
ed with philosophers, poets and statesmen, she gloried in the 
empty homages of those who secretly hated or despised her. 
The French philesophersof the latter end of the eighteenth cepe 
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tury, whose works have exercised such a woful influence on 
the happiness of France and that of mankind, had been the 
protegees and the convivial companions of Mr. Necker. They, 
or at least their successors, became the friends of Madame de 
Stael, who easily persuaded herself that she was called upon by her 
genius to become one of the reformers of the human race. To 
break violently the fetters of nations from east to west and from 
north to south, to eradicate from every mind the childish preju- 
dices of religion, to overthrow every existing form of govern- 
ment, and to enthrone all-ruling reason on the heap of so mahy 
ruins, was the great work to be accomplished. The first mite of 
contribution furnished towards its completion by Madame de Stae! 
appeared in 1796, and was entitled: On the influence of frassions 
upfion individuals and governments. It was scarcely taken no- 
tice of. The most curious and entertaining chapter of it is that 
which treats of sentimental love, ure, sentimental love, on oc- 
casion of which, the author is raptured to the seventh region of 
the skies, where it is almost impossible for any sober reader to 
follow her. In this production we find for the first time, that 
affectation of originality, that bold neologism of language, ant 
that constant wish of appearing profound, by clothing common 
and frequently false ideas w%h an obscure and perptexing dic- 
tion, faults, which are more or less perceptible in her succeeding 
publications. A few years after, she appeared again before the 
public with two volumes of general observations on literature,* 
a work replenished with a number of new and interesting views, 
but in which we find alse some visionary theeries, which 
a more mature reflection, or a deeper acquaintance with 
facts would scarcely admit of. Thus for instance, Macame 
de Stael thinks, that the poctry of the nations of the narth is 
characterized by a soft and melancholy cast, and by philosophi- 
cal strictures on human life and manners, while the poetry of 
the nations of the south is mere gay, more lively, more volup- 
tuous, and in general more devoted to the easy sports of a 
cheerful imagination. ‘That this principle may hold good in 
many respects, no one acquainted with the literature of the En- 
elish or the Germans on one hand, and with that of the French 


. a "4 
* This work has been lately translated into English and republish 
ed in the United States. 
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and the Italians‘on the other, will easily deny; although eveh 
among these nations, instances to the contrary are pretty numer- 
ous. But this theory seems to be altogether deficient when ap- 
plied to the literature of the Romans, of the Hebrews, the Ara- 
bians, and of the eastern nations, which bear in a high degree 
a serious and rather melancholy character. Another favorite 
idea of Madame de Stael, which she laid down in the last men- 
tioned work, is that of the indefinite perfectibility of the human 
species; an idea, held out first by the French encyclopedists, 
and adopted afterwards in several philosophical systems, even 
in that of the celebrated German philosopher Kant. Had it 
been only the intention of Madame de Stael to support this perfec- 
ibility with respect to intelligence, or a more extensive know- 
ledee of nature and of the means of improving upon the com- 
tnedities and luxuries of life, she would have scarcely met with 
aby contradiction. But to support the idea of moral perfectibi- 
lity in the disastrous days of a Marat, a Robespierre and a Bo- 
hanarte, this indeed is more than may be allowed to the fancy 
of the wildest theorist. Whether it be the numcrous censures 
passed upon the foregoing work, or any other motive which 
discouraged Madame de Stael from pursuing any further her lof- 
y way in the regions of speculative philosophy, certain it is, 
that for some time we see her condescend to the more hum- 
ble employment of anovel-writer. De/fhina was her first pro- 
duction in this line. 

In this work the reader is carried along rapidly by the varie- 
ty and succession of events, by the novelty and interest of many 
situations, and by a number of precious obscrvations on men 
and human affairs. It acquires an additional interest from the 
circumstance of its containing many scenes which are suppo- 
sed to be drawn from the life of the author. But we may 
doubt with reason, whether this performance is ‘favorable fu 
the interests of morality. It seems to be pervaded with the 
dangerous maxim, that persons endowed with an exquisite sen- 
sibility, may carve out their way through the world by following 
merely the dictates of their hearts. ‘The most powerful of all 
the passions that may sway the human breast, love, is painted by 
Madame de Stac] in a manner, which will not meet with univer- 
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#4 approbation. In the stronger sex it may, there is no doybr, 
appear with all its impetuosity and sometimes with all its ter- 
rors, but in woman it is never more lovely nor more interestine 
than when allied with the mild blushes of innocence, and with 
that tender yet placid disposition, which, when most willing 
to yield, seems to obey only the irresistible law of necessity. 
Madame de Stael has torn asunder the veil of chastity, and her 
heroines speak frequently of love like Bacchantes. We have 
sech worthy mothers in the midst ef Pavis, who declared thag 
they would never put this book into the hand of their daughters, 
and, what is perhaps more astonishing, we have seen libertines 
subscribing to this opinion. 

Previous to the publication of Delphina, Madame de Stzc! 
met with an aecident that gave to her destiny a new turn. She 
had rather courted than excited the enimadversion of Bonaparte. 
Her hotel in Paris was the general rendez-vous of the malecon- 


tenied, and her eyening-parties were fed, so to say, with witti- 
¢isms on the events of the day. She aspired evidently to the 


glory of being the chief ofa party, and of forming around her a 
school of acting politicians, willing and capable to rekindle from 
the ashes the flame of extinguished freedom. In what light 
sich an attempt would deserve to be considered, had it been 
planned 5y @ man, we shall not pretend to say; but in a woman 
it was evidently the united effect of vanity, presumption, anda 
‘ynistaken notion of her own powers. The police was fuithfuily 
informed of the transactions that were going on in her house, 
ard an occasion only was wanting to wreak on her devoted head 
all the vengeance of the French autocrat.. 

We shal! relate the incident which furnished this occasicn 
as we received it from the mouth of one of the most intimate 
friends of Madame de Stael, who is now filling an eminent sta- 
tion in the French empire, without presuming to vouch entire- 
ly for its correctness. 

Mme. de Stael was of a numerous dinner party, among whom 
the counsellor Roederer was one of the guests. The duplicity of 
this man, whom we have scen lately in the office of minister of 
the finances to the king of Naples, the versatility of his politica! 
opinions, and the artful address with which he knew, during the 
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storms of the revolution, to follow the current of the times, have 
gained to him the surname ofthe Camelion of the French Revo- 
Jution. He was then in high favor with Bonaparte. During the 
meal, the conversation fell upon the administration, and the glee 
occasioned by conviviality and wine rendered several of the 
guests more unguarded in their expressions than circumstances 
would allow. Madame de Stael made several observations.— 
«For my part,” said Roederer snecringly, “I find only one 
thing to remark concerning our First Consul, and this, indeed, 
we may pardon him, as he is born a foreigner; he is liable to 
mistake the word commanding for that of governing.” The bold- 
ness of this spcech was noticed by the whole company, and Ro- 
cderer himsclf became so sensible of it, that he withdrew at an 
carly hour with confusion; but after he had recovered from the 
first terror, he flew to the Thuilleries, and laid his own expres- 
sions into the mouth of Madame de Stael, that he might shelter 
himself from any suspicion, by this display of zeal. Let her 
be turned out directly !” cried Bonaparte, and the minister of 
the police received order to make her quit Paris in the space of 
three days—This happened, if we recollect well, in 1802. 
Madame de Stael was possessed of evcry means of consol- 
ing herself in her exile. She retreated to her seat at Copet in 
Switzerland, a spot, a more enchanting one than which, the most 
lively imagination can scarcely conceive. Situated on one of 
the last eminenccs of Iura, where this chain ef mountains almost 
jvins the Alps, it commands the most extensive and the most 
varied prospect. A valley, rich with the gifts of Ceres, of Po- 
mona and Bacchus, and presenting a softiy waving surface, 
extends immediately below. Ata small distance a number of 
towns and villages adorn the indented shores of the lake of Ge- 
neva. The waters of this lake, with a number of boats and 
barges always gliding on its surface, present without interrup- 
tion, a moving scenery; when unruffled by the breezes, the 
majestic and hoary peak of Mount.Blanc is reflected in its 
mirror. On the opposite bank you behold the bold and crag- 
gy cliffs of Savoy, where the eagle builds his inaccessible nest, 
and carrics life and action to the midst of the inhospitable wil- 
derness. Thecurtain of the Alps, clothcd with eterna! snew, 
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bounds finally the never sated eye, and Mount-Blanc rears abu\, 
all his rivals his mighty head. Before the morning dawns, oi 
when the sun has finished his course, and when the shadows o! 
night are already descending on the earth, its sharp and bril- 
liant peak is brightened by the first or by the last rays of the 
day, and shews to the amazed beholder the phenomenon of a 
wide-spread combustion.* 

Such is the situation of the place which Mr. Necker had 
transmitted to his daughter, and which he had elite with 
every thing, that wealth and a cultivated taste could afford — 
The vicinity of Geneva, a city which stands perhaps without a 
parallel for the talent and knowledge comprised in such a smal! 
compass, presented all the resources of a chosen and interesting 
company, and an annual revenue of at least twenty thousand dol- 
lars permitted the proprietor of the manor to enjoy every rea- 
sonable luxury of life and many of the whims of fancy. Madame 
de Stael, however, felt herself very unhappy in this situation. 
After nearly two years of exile she made an attempt to return 
secretly to Paris and to employ all the influence of her friends 
to obtain her pardon and the permission to reside in the capital; 
Lebrun, the Arch-treasurer of the French empire was pat- 
ticularly active in her behalf. But every attempt to change. 
Bonaparte’s resolutions in this respect, proved to be vain— 
When her residence in Paris was discovered, she reccived the 
most peremptory orders to Icave it again in the space of a few 
days, and in the meanwhile a gendarme was posted before he: 
hotel who had to watch all her motions. It was in this situa- 
tion, that the writer of this notice visited her, and he had no 
difficulty to discern in her discourses, that amidst the real pain 
of being forcibly removed from the tumultuous scenes of Ps: 
vis, where she had been accustomed to move surrounded with 
a crowd of admiring friends, she felt a kind of satisfaction to 
make herself to be considered as the female martyr of the 
cause of philosophy and freedom. 


* The writer of this notice visited Copet in the autumn of 1798, 


when on his tour through a part of Europe for the purpose of terminat- 
ing the course of his studies. He was received by Mr. Necker, thet 
yet alive, with the greatest politeness and hospitality, and spent one 
aay dh th: enchanting srvey! 
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The hope, however, of being reinstated in her former situ- 
ation did not yet abandon her. When Bonaparte went to Mi- 
lan, to be crowned as king of Italy, she repaired to that ci- 
ty and spared no efforts, no entreaty, no humiliation, to obtain 
the great object of her wishes. But the Emperor remained 
inexorable. All that was granted to her, was the permission 
to reside in any place situated at the distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles from Paris, a condescension, which could be 
of no use to our female philosopher, as it was not be expect- 
ed that her best friends would visit her frequently at such a re- 
mote distance. 

In the midst of these busy and agitated scenes, Madame de 
stuel did not relinquish the pursuit of literature. She had en- 
trusted thé education of her children to a German of the name 
of Schlegel, who was deeply versed in ancient and modern 
literature. Under him she studied herself the Greek and 
German languages. A journey which she undertook in 
1805 through some parts of Italy, furnished her with materiais 
for her novel, entitled Corinna, or Italy. The varied and luxe 
wriant scenes presented by the soil and climate of Italy, the 
wonders of ancient and of modern art, and the character of the 
Stalian nation, are here represented with the lively colors of a 
philosophical and poetical observer. The tale, however, is ra- 
ther deficient in probability, and Corinna, the heroine of the no- 
vel, is again an eccentric being, that disdains the common path, 
of female happiness and of female virtues, and aspires to the 
glory of being crowned a poet in the Capitol as the last and 
greatest object of her wishes. The mansion of Madame de Stael 
had become in the meanwhile the hospitable abode of various 
guests from Paris. Among them was Madame Recamier, a 
lady whose beauty and reverses of fortune have acquired much 
renown. She had been one of the most intimate acquain- 
tances of Madame de Stael during her residence in Paris, and af- 
scr she had spent sometime in the delightful retreat of Copet, 
both ladies set out together for a journey through a great part 
of Germany and the north of Europe. The various capitals of 
these countries received successively the female visitors, and 
Svinte the one exhibited all the charms of the most foscinating 
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beauty, the other displayed all the resources of the most bril- 
liant wit and imagination. It was perhaps on account of this dis- 
parity of qualitics and pretensions that a better understanding 
cxisted and maintained itself between the two friends, than is 
known commonly te take place between ladies of the same age 
and the same habits of life.—It was during the visit which | 
Madame de Stael paid to Vienna, that she became acquainted 
with the Prince de Ligne, a noble veteran of literary and military 
elory. Among the numerous productions of this illustrious per- 
son, none, perhaps, deserves to occupy a higher rank, than that 
for whose publication we are indebted to Madame de Stael. By 
editing his Corresfondence with a highly interesting preface, 
she introduces us to the acquaintance of an amiable and digni- 
fied character, who understands admirably well how to engage 
equally the heart and the understanding, while he seems only ¢9 
flay with the pen as a mere man of the world.* The particu- 
lars of the various journeys of Madame de Stael, and the ad- 
ventures which may have accompanied them, are not known to 
the writer of this article, who at that period, [1803] had remoy- 
ed to this country, and was thus separated from all his former 
connexions. On this account he is entirely incapable of filling 
up the chasm which occurs in his information for several years. 
rom some late English papers he learns that Madame de Stacl 
published recently a work, entitled, On Germany, in which she 
has communicated the result of her observations on the manners, 
the society, the literature, and the Lihtlosopihy of the Germans. 
An edition consisting of 10,000 copies, was printed at Paris in 
1810, and, although in its course through the press, it was 
submitted to the literary police, the whole impression was des- 
troyed by a sudden mandate from Bonaparte. One copy, how- 
ever, escaped, and from that an edition has been printed in Lon- 
don, which has not yet reached this couatry. This literary per 
secution has finally induced Madame de Stael to leave the domi- 
nions of Napoleon, and to withdraw to Sweden, the native country 


* The Letters and detached prieces of the Prince de Ligne, edited by 
Madame de Stael arc translated, though very imperfectly, by Boileau, 
and re-published at Philadelphia, 
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of her deceased husband, where she now lives under the especial 
protection of the Crown priace. From this asylum she has favor- 
ed the world with a treatise: On Suicide. She gives to under- 
stand, that she was led to this philesophical inquiry by her 
own misfortunes, and the moments filled with despair, which she 
spent since the ruler of France had singled her out as the sub- 
ject of his most violent wrath. We are told, that “he appears 
“to have curiously sought out the ‘most susceptible parts of 
“her mind, and the most vulnerable points of her situation, that 
“he might inflict his wounds with more ingenious cruelty; 
“that every suffering was through some kind affection, or 
“some elegant taste. Every wound was aimed at a noble 
“ part.’ That in this instance the inferiority of Napoleon’s 
character to his genius ts strikingly displayed, we cannot deny. 
Genuine greatness is always the most prone to forgive, and a 
truly superior character will resent injuries only in proportion 
as there is gower to do essential harm. But from what we 
have already observed, it may be easily collected, how: far Ma- 
dame de Stael has willingly provoked the persecutions of which 
she complains. The manner in which she wishes to engage 
our feelings seems rather calculated to produce stage-effect 
than to be the genuine expression of grief and sorrow. He 
who has been wounded in his affections and who feels deeply 
and sincerely his wounds, will do the best that he can to con- 
ceal his private sufferings from before the prying eye of an 
unfeeling multitude, that is commonly more disposcd to aggra- 
vate pains of this nature than to mitigate them. But after all, 
Madame de Stael has obtained the end of her wishes. She is 
spoken of through the world, she has set at defiance the most 
powerful monarch, and whatever she may tell to the contrary,, 
we are obstinate in believing that she must be hafifty. 

Hf we compare Madame de Stael with her cotemporary and 
rival in literary glory, Madame de Genlis, we perceive between 
both the most striking difference. As anovel writer Madame 
de Stael delights in pourtraying extraordinary characters and 
the wiidest passions that can agitate the mind; the portraits of 
Madame de Genlis come nearer to common human nature, and 
she excelJs most when she delineates the softer emotions of the 
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human heart. Madame de Stael delights in great and large 
eontours; Madame de Genlis in the finer shades of characters, 
The heroines of the former rise frequently above the common 
level of their sex; those of the latter are often represented 
as the fallen, yet penitent victims of female frailty. Madame 
de Stael aims at sublimity; Madame de Genlis at ease and 
elegance. The one preaches philosophy, the other religion. 
This contrast appears’ perhaps in a still more remarkable. 
manner in the tone of conversation of both ladies. That of 
Madame de Stael is brilliant in the extreme, sparkling with wit, 
and much less affected than her writings; the distinguishing 
character of the conversation of Madame de Genlis is finesse and 
delicacy of perception. Madame de Stael wishes to dazzle; 
Madame de Genlis knows how to please. The one lavishes 
her rich store of ideas with the greatest profusion; the other 
husbands her powers with sagacity. Madame de Stael listens 
to herself; Madame de Genlis seems to be all ear for her 
company. If, finally, we advert to the external manners of 
either, we may observe in the former that boisterous and grace- 
Yess vivacity which is so congenial to her character, whilst the 
latter, even in a highly advanced age, preserves yet that urbanity 
and that easy and elegant demeanor which in that degree of pers 
fection can be acquired only in the atmosphere of a court. 


— oe 


REVIEW. 
THE YEAR, 


A poem, in three canto’s by William Leigh Pierce, Esq. New- 
York. 12mo. pif. 191. 


American genius has boldly ventured into the open field of 
glory, and the finest laurels have crowned its successes in the 


most various pursuits. In the wide range of the useful arts, in 
the dominion of the sciences and in the annals of war, this 
young country may boast of names which will bear an honora- 
ble parallel with the most illustrious characters of the old world, 
Poetry alone was until late an exotic plant, which, deprived 
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among us of a congenial soil and climate, seemed to droop, to 
Janguish, and to expire before the bud had opened into the flow- 
er, and the flower had ripened into the fruit. We are appre- 
hensive that no one of the various attempts hitherto made, 
to rescue in this respect the reputation of America, has real- 
ly answered the intended purpose. Under these impressions 
we cannot but hail the appearance of a work which, imper- 
fect as it is, displays the most unquestionable marks of great 
poetical powers and whose author bids fair to fill by his future 
labors such an important desideratum in our national literature. 
His present publication, indeed, will perhaps not survive much 
the temporary circumstances to which it owes its origin; but 
when we consider that it is the performance of a young man 
scarcely twenty-two years old, and that it was composed in the 
short space of three months, it deserves certainly a just claim 
to our indulgence, and instead of urging too much the defects 
of these juvenile efforts, we ought rather to look forward and 
anticipate the more successful exertions which we may fondiy 
expect from the same pen. 

The poem professes to be a political review of the year 1812, 
as immediately applicable to this country. In the first canto 
the poet begins with introducing the comet, the earthquake, and 
the consumption of the Richmond theatre by fire, as the direful 
forerunners of that disastrous year. The administrations of 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson and Madison, are successively 
passed in review; a tribute of respect and gratitude is paid to 
former worthies, who are contrasted with the leading characters 
of the present day, and the declaration of war terminates the caito. 

The whole of the second canto is filled with a poetical de- 
scription of the riots at Baltimore. Hanson and the federal pur- 
ty are represented as the martyrs of liberty. 

The third canto is introduced by moral reflections on the 
neglect of truly great men in the United States, while people 
devoid of virtue and of talent are honored and load themselves 
with the spoil of the country. The poet passes next to the 
arming of the New-England states, and considers the deplora~ 
hle state of commerce, The sea-fights between the Constitu- 
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gion and the Guerriere, the Wasp and the Frolic, the Unite 
States and Macedonian, and the Constitution and Java, together 
with the battke of Queenstown, furnish matter for poetical de. 
scription. Some military characters are particularly noticed, 
and the auther concludes with a pathetic exhortation to his coun. 
try to rise from her slumber and to dissipate the mists of delusion, 

The defects of this plan are glaring to every understanding, 
There is no unity in this performance, no principal action to 
which the accessaries might converge as to a common centre, 
The poem begiis and ends when there is no sufficient motive 
for either. All the heterogeneous matter which it contains, is 
united together by the very ioose and feeble link of—the Year, 
Mr. Pierce is, to our knowledge, the first author who wrote a 
poem the almanac in the hand, and who refers to one single 
year’s calamities, which, for the misfortune of mankind, over: 
cloud the pages of history more or jess every year. But if from 
these obvious faults, we turn our attention to the details of execu- 
tion, we shail certainly find reason to admire a great deal, andto 
bestow our praises on the poet, when we cannot give our uncon- 


ditional approbation to his political principles. The piece 
begins with the fellowing beautiful and pathetic stanza: 


«« Time! sweeps his pinions, speeds his rapid course, 
Crushes the weak, and breaks the giant’s foree; 
Raises his fateful glass with threatening hand, 

And metes our fleeting moments with his sand: 
Crowns, sceptres, thrones, the chieftain’s dazzling crest, 
Fall at his beck and bow to his behest. 

His dread command alike extends to all, 

Builds up one nation, bids another fall: 

Yet there are moments wrested from his flight, 
Bright moments flashing from oblivion's night. 

Oft has the pen its magic power essay’d, 

The canvass oft has lofty werth pourtray’d ; 

With glorious deeds historic annals teem, 
Where truth’s clear mirror casts its sacred beam. | 
Though gloomy rolls the dark and sullen wave, 

The swans of verse preserve the just and brave; 

Still give some tablet to immertal fame, 

Stampt with the sage’s or the hero’s name, 

Where despot-pomp, in purple robes array’d; 
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Before the test of years tocome shall fade. 

When the stern leader wakes no more the war, 

And time’s sharp scythe shall cleave the swerd and spear, 
the pen will live; immortal and sublime, 

Triumphant victor of subjected time.” 


It is somewhat hidicrous to see the comet introduced, and 
earthquakes that shook the earth from one hemisphere to the 
other, described, as preparatory to a petty warfare in an ob- 
scure corner of the world, This is certainly a proper occasion 
to apply the words of the Roman fabulist: 


Parturiunt montes et nascitur ridiculus mus. 


‘The description of the earthquake of Caraccas, however, which 
we have given in our last number, is singularly beautiful; the 
same may be said of the scene of the fire of Richmond. Our 
author displays in general, throughout the whole volume, the 
greatest descriptive power. The tribute which he pays to the 
memory of a friend who on the latter occasion perished in the 
flames, bespeaks a truly feeling heart. We shall not follow 
our author in the passionate and certainly exaggerated pictures 
which he draws of American politics and American statesmen, 
and among which the portrait of Mr. Madison is by no means 
one of the most flattered, but after so many prosaical and poeti- 
eal delineations of Bonaparte’s career, the one traced by Mr. 
Pierce will certainly not be the least interesting: 


«With mute astonishment we sadly trace 

‘The haughty tyrant’s most eventful race, 

Pursue his track on Egypt’s sultry strand ; 

Or where he rob’d in wo the Switzer’s land, 

Alas! can Europe shew that sovereign state, 
Which stands exempt from fierce Napoleon’s hate? 
Hate for that virtue, freedom, holy fame, 

Which gives a nation greatness and a name. 

From whence its wave the Adriatic pours, 

To where the Baltic chafes its stubborn shores, 

In cach waste realm, we trace the blighting course, 
Of that stern Cespot’s desolating force.” 


‘Rome, once the mighty mistress of the world, 
Sves in her strects the Gallic flag unfirl’d, 
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Shouts rend the air, and ring through all her shores, 
*¢ He comes, he comes, the conqu’ring hero comes.” 
The Austrian legions crowd the embattled plain, 
Their gallant chieftain leads them on in vain, 
In vain the crested helm his noble brows sustain; 
Superior fortune guides Napoleon’s band, 
And Austria lives but by Maria’s hand. 
No more the Switzer, in his native vale, 
With eye of fire recounts his martial tale: 
‘The Alps no more respond the blithsome Strains, 
Which erst arose from blest Helvetia’s plains : 
Obscuring clouds brood o’er that wretched land, 
And Gallic spies supplant the patriot band : 
Yet hist'ry’s pages to our eyes unfold, 
What laurels grac’d the gallant Swiss of old, 
Point to Thuilleries, martyr’d honors grave, 
True to its trust, magnanimous and brave.” 


After remarking that the gold and the intrigues of Nap 
leon have procured him as many conquests as his arms, he thus 
addresses his country : 


«‘Q might my country ope her eyes in time, 

And scan those dreadful scenes of boundless crime! 
O might my country, yet in safety, see 

The deeds which follow when she bends her knee 
What do I say? can freedom’s native land, 

Beg a vile boon with supplicating hand ? 

Soil in maturity her infant fame,- 

And add to vassalage Columbia’s name? 

Alas! the answer who may dare to give, 

While intrigue triumphs, and while tyrants live, 
F’en truth herself, as tears of sorrow flow, 
Curtains in secrecy the tale of wo.” 


We are very sorry to see one whole book of a poem conse- 
crated to the riots of Baltimore, which even in the annals of his 
tory would scarcely deserve to occupy one single paragraph. 
Those who show the most decided abhorrence for the cer: 
duct of the mob on this occasion—and every rood man will— 
may still not be disposed to consider the factious writers of « 
newspaper, as the illustrious martyrs of liberty and patriotism 
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We are greatly inclined to think of the expediency of the pre- 
sent war, as Mr. Pierce does, but the best of, causes will often 
lose by the means employed to defend it; and when we find that, 
besides the most competent arguments, which ought to be suf- 
ficient to carry Conviction to every mind, all the petty stratagems 
of wilful falsehood, calumny, and vulgar witticism, are made use 
of; when we sce clearly, that disappointed ambition and private 
animosity have the greatest share in the noble efforts of the 
editors of the Federal Republican, we cannot help despising 
most completely these men. It is perhaps the inadequacy of 
such characters for the nobility of poetical delineation, that de- 
prives this whole canto of the interest which the preceding 
and the following cantos will inspire to any unprejudiced read- 
er. Individual passages, nevertheless, present here likewise, 
specimens of the fertile imagination of the poct. The follow- 
ing is the description which he gives of the abode of faction : 


«‘ What eye recoils not at the dread abode 

Of that curst foe to man and scourge of. God? 
There ’mid a frightful and a stilly gloom, 

A deeper, chillier horror than the tomb, 

The craggy cliffs, with ivy mantled rouad, 
Startle in echoes to the slightest sound ; 

A ray by fits through rugged refis breaks in, 
And throws a sickly light around the scene. 

The long rank grass, the chilly dew-drop drinks, 
And the bat twitters in the gaping chinks ; 

The slimy adder trails his length zlong, 

And the cold lizard shoots his forky tongue; 
The swelling toad his venom poison spits, . 

The boding raven croaks, the owlet fits; 

There mantling pools emit their febrile steams, 
And on the walls the sharp stiletto gleams ; 
While gouts of blood with righteous treachery tell, 
The midnight murder, and the treason fell, 

On the dark walls, opaque and hung with dread, 
Tablets yet darker, gloomier yet are spread ; 
With Stygian blackness wrote on cach a name, 
The barefaced sons of infamy and shame.” 


To this picture, that which succeeds a few pages after, of. 
the temple of freedom, may form a side-piece : 
2 
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What but a master’s hand, with colors meet, 
€an paint that temple, freedom’s awful seat ? 
The youthful muse, with trembling hand essays 
A timid sketch, and thus the dome portrays. 
The aera tesselated wide dispiajs, 

The rich mosaic’s soft tertaceous rays, 

The splendid vault with studded diamonds glows, 
And mildest radiance o’er the temple throws ; 
Where Parian marble forms the polished sides, 
Through whose clear grain the curling azure glides; 
Two pillars near the entrance tower aloof, 

And on their capitols support the roof. 

Of grand, robust and Tuscan order these, 
Smooth and unsculptur’d with the rich enfrieze, 
There high inscrib’d, the honest patriot saw, 

¢ Order” on this, and on the other “ Law.” 

Two other pillars, in the farther court, 

Rear their fine fronts, and half the dome support? 
Corinthian order these, the artist’s care, 

Gave virgin softness with a touch most fair; 
Science and art, to this assert their claim, 

And that of commerce bears the splendid name. 
Between the pillars, rear’d by freedom’s hands, 
The polish’d, massive, marble-altar stands ; 

Green wreaths of olive twine around its base, 
Jiere stands the censer, and the golden vase ; 
Four ivory columns on their head sustain, 

With smooth white fronts the altar’s hallow’d plain; 
On each enamell’d with attentive care, 

Some name to country and to freedom dear; 
@his, brave Arictomenes, bears thy name, 

And that, preserves Epaminondas’s tame; 

The generous Wallace lives immortal here, 

And wisdom’s son, commanding Chatham, there. 
A porpl’ry column inthe middle raised 
Supports the centre, here in sunbeams blazed, 
The name of freedom’s lov’d, her darling son, 
The great, the wise, the virtuous Washington.” 


The indignation which the poet feels at the fate of Ling: 


4nakes him address, in the following words, the spirit of his fa- 
ther, who, a6 we learn from a note, was aid-de camp of genera! 
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Greene, and one of the delegates from the state of Georgia in 
‘he convention which formed the federal constitution : 


«¢ Shade of my father, from those scenes above, 

From those blest mansions of eternal love, 

Look down to earth and bless that happy hour, 
Which gave thy soul the just man’s holy dower, 
Which tore thee from a thankless world away, 

And gave thy spirit to immortal day. 

And yet, oh whisper to my youthful mind, 

‘‘Jn virtue’s course sweet consolation find,” 

Teach me, like thee, to venerate the just, 

And love that urn which holds the brave man’s dust.” 


We have reflected on a former occasion upon the fatal ten- 
dency of public opinion, which overlooking with a criminal ne- 
elect the good, the just and the wise, bestows among us, so fre- 
quently, her favors upon those the least worthy of receiving; 
them. Mr. Pierce is perhaps no where more affecting than 
when he is treating this truly patriotic and national subject. — 
The following stanzas we transcribe with the fullest approba- 
tion of our mind and of our passage: 


*¢Creation’s god implanted in the breast 

The noble truth, that virtue’s course is blest; 
If such the fact, does not the good man find 
His merits treasured in the public mind? 

Does not the cup, which smiles with mantling bliss, 
The hallow’d lips of honest virtue kiss ? 

Alas, how oft the patriot sleeps obscure, 

Where votive footsteps never seek his door ! 
Behold St. Clair, whose wan and aged form 
Feels penury’s curse and bides the angry storm! 
Did Rome revere the man, whose warlike hand 
Chased fierce barbarians from his native-land ? 
Lo, Belisarius, the brave and just, 

Blind and a beggar, for his virtues curst ; 

Of pamper’d wealth solicits daily bread, 

While silvery honors grace his aged head! 

How soon did Venice, by new conquests bought 
Forget the lesson Bagradino taught ! 

Place in the list immortal Washington, 
Columbin’s first, her best, her only ser; 
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Lo, where his ashes sleep! no pillar there 
Proclaims his ceuntry’s gratitude and care ; 

Ignoble scene! where mighty Trajan lies 

Admiring ages fix their gazing eyes, 

The lofty column rears its stately head, 

And tells the world: roMR&’Ss EMPEROR 1S DEAD.} 


« How oft do laurels wreath unworthy brows! 
At virtue’s shrine, how few breathe holy vows! 
Whence, whence result those evils of our state? 
Are such indeed, the dark decrees of fate ? 

Yet pause !—what though the villain should succeed, 


Though vice should triumph, and though virtue bleed ; 


Still has the good man his reward on earth, 

A pure reward, of more than mortal birth ; 
Heaven in his soul instils a lovely calm, 

Binds up his wounds, and pours a healing balm; 
Approving conscience, with her soothing smiles, 
Seciusion’s hour of tedium beguiles ; 

Misery’s hard pillow plucks off every thorn, 

And carols sweetly with the rising morn.” 


The evils of the war, such as they are more particularly felt 
by out brethren in the New Engiand states, are very forcibly 
delineated in the following passage : 


‘‘ Dread was the hour when fatal madness tore 
The robes of peace, and drove her from our shore; 
Along New England’s coast her sons in arms, 

Sigh o’er the past, and wake to new alarms; 

Fled, ay, forever fled those halcyon days, 

When hill and dale responded blithesome lays ; 
When on the azure bosom of the deep, 

The world beheld her freighted canvass sweep ; 
When the adventurous merchant mark’d the breeze 
Waft his rich cargo o’er the placid seas, 

While the young sailor as the white sail fills, 

From the mast-head beholds his native hills, 

Yn fancy sees his father’s cottage rise, 

And welcome reads in his Eliza’s eyes: 
Such times a happy infiuence have shed, 
But, ah! New England's day of bliss is fled! 
Sour discontent her proud defiance huris, 
And freedom’s flag with sullen soul unfurds; 
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Where ruddy industry once op’d her hands, 

Now poverty with meagre visage stands : 

Where once blithe labor carol’d cheerful, now 
Wan indolence yawns listless o’er the plough ; . 

A wealthy commerce in those golden times, 

Her havens fill’d with spoils of other climes ;. 

Now, a sheer hulk, the ship in harbor lies, 

No canvass swells, no streaming pendant flies ;. 
Rust eats her keel, her cordage strews the deck, 
The winds sigh mournful o’er the shatter’d wrecks 
The keen blast whistles through the gaping seam, 
The rotten planks with ruin’s vermin teem ; 

But yesterday New England sway’d the main, 

And march’d exulting o’er the watery plain; 

Now sick at heart, she languishes and pines, 

Gloom clouds her brow, no youthful sunbeam shines ,; 
No more each merry hill, each verdant spray, 

Ring with the catch, and frolic roundelay.” 


From among the descriptions which our author gives of the 


various naval combats which took place during the year 1812, 
we shall only select that between the Constitution and the 
Guerriere: 


*¢ Behold immortal Hull the war arouse, 
And tear the laurel from Britannia’s brows. 
While o’er the main the Constitution sail’d, 
A ship in sight! the merry watchman hail‘d; 
A ship in sight! respond the joyful crew ; 
From man to man the happy tidings flew ; 
Three pealing cheers the fearless seamen gave, 
When the proud Guerricre rose above the wave! 
The gallant Hull beheld the welcome sight, 
Clew’d his white courses, clear’d his deck for fight : 
The dauntless Briton stay’d the fierce attack, 
Fac’d his stern foe, nor turn’d a coward’s back; 
At distance far his awful battle pour’d, 
O’er trembling waves concussive thunders roar’d; 
Now Hull undaunted gives the great command, 
Rach eye beams joy, wild waves the lighted brand ; 
From every port the frowning cannon stares, 
O’er ocean’s wave the Streaming lightness glares ; 
Wide flows the smoke, the thick impervious cloud 
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Curls round the ships, and spreads its sable shrouds; 


i t Still the dread battery pours its havoc wide, 
i 4 Still vivid glows the Constitution’s side! 
i And if perchance the battle slacken, then 
a The boatswain’s whistle wakes the war again ; 
{ Behold what scenes the Guerriere’s decks present! 


Her thunders sleep, her shot is idly spent ; 

Her masts crash heavily !—the splinters fly! 

Nil Her flag is struck !—her crew for quarter cry ! 

Mi She yields !—the lee gun flashing o’er the sea, 
Tolls for her death—and Dacres bends his knee.” 


“a We cannot admire much the very long ard detailed account 
which Mr, Pierce gives us of the battle of Queenstown— 
We conceive the most sincere esteem for the brave Van Rens- 
selaer, who commanded on this occasion, and for his feliow-offi- 
cers, but we greatly doubt wilcther the whole action is ade- 
quate to the lofty tone of epic poetry. When we see the for- 
mer—whose name by the bye is by no means poetical—descri- 
bed as almost a peeriess hero, when we are teld in the sublim- 
est strains of poetry: 


* The war-horse spreads his swelling nostrils wide, 
Arches his neck, and steps with stately pride ; | 
Exulting snorts, and champs his bit with ire, 

Pricks his quick ear, and rolls his eye of fire ; 

Expands his narrow chest, bounds o’er the plain, 

His veins swell full, and wildly streams his mare ; 

On his proud back the dauntlees Rensselaer rode, 

The steed seem’d conscious of his honor’d load; 

The booted chief wav’d high his ruling hand, 

tlis truncheon shook, and gave the great command, &c.” 





i ih When we read this and similar passages, we really cannot 
forbear smiling, and we are almost in doubt whether the poet 
ie} was in earnest,or whether he intended to write a burlesque. 
, The reader is informed of the names of the subaltern officers 

with the same minuteness, with which we learn from Homer 


if ° . 

i the names of the chieftains who fought before Troy, though we 
a do not suppose that Mr. Pierce will have the same success 10 
ai wresting his heroes from oblivion. We are, perhaps, not great 


ly mistaken, if we lay these errors of judgment to the chargé 
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_ of the warm heart of the author, who, living in the back part of 
the state of New-York, was probably connected with'many of 
the acting officers, by the tics of friendship and affection —We 
shall terminate our extracts by transcribing the lines in which 
Mr. Pierce celebrates the memory of Colonel Joseph H. Davies 
from Kentucky, who fell in the month of November 1811, in the 
battle of Tippecanoe. 


** Where on the banks of Wabash terror spreads, 
The Indian wigwam rears its humble head ; 

There the stern son of forests, nature,s child, 
Roams uncontroll’d, untutor’d, fierce and wild; 
’Mid howling desarts, tracks the timid deer, 
Clambers the precipice, nor chills with fear ; 
His faithful dog, companion of his way, 
Partakes the spoil, with him divides the prey ; 
Of generous soul, in friendship firm and strong, 
He begs no boon, for he forgives no wrong ; 
Revenge is sweet and pleasing in his sight, 

To compass that, all means with him are right, 
Of tearless eye, and gait sedate and siow, 

A cunning hunter and a wily foe. 

There ’mid those wilds no sculptur’d stone may tell, 
**Here rests the brave man’s dust, here Davies fell, 
«Of manly heart, and mind sublimely great, 

«‘ The prop and glory of his native state ; 

** Inthe bright zenith of a scholar’s fume 

“* He sought the field, to raise a warrior’s name ; 
«* Now in the bosom of this little grave 

** Repose the ashes of the good and brave.” 


The numerous specimens which we have given of Mr. 
Pierce’s manner will enable our readers to form an estimate of 
his poetical talents. For our part, we think that he is possess- 
ed of all the essential parts which constitute the veritable poet; 
a fruitful and lively imagination, a warm enthusiasm for what 
appears to him good, great and beautiful, that intuitive talent 
which knows how to embody thought and to give it a form and 
a shape perceptible to our senses, and finally a sufficient com- 
mand of language. Languid and prosaical verses occur but 
rarely in his work. In ihe warmth of his feelings, and in the 


? 
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rapidity with which he has written, he has neglected, however, 
to attend, with sufficient care, to the correctness of his thoughts, 
and the acouracy of his language; and the extracts which we 
have given, are by no means free from these faults. His taste, 
though generally correct, is likewise not always sufficiently re- 
fined. But the greatest defect of his production consists, there 
is no doubt, in the choice of his subject, and his strong and al- 
most invincible bias for party-feelings. Political discussions 
will perhaps never furnish a proper subject for serious poetry, 
and when they are connected with the events of the day, the 
laurels of the poet will fade almost as fast as the fleeting circum- 
stances which have tuned his lyre. The passions of the parti- 
san will be still more detrimental to the general interest which 
a work of this nature is calculated to inspire. We do not hesi- 
tate a moment in declaring, that selfish and mean interest has 
not had the least part in the bias which we reproach to Mr. 
Pierce. His isa noble mind, and the loftiness of sentiment 
which pervades his pages is by no means the common lot of 
our national writers. But we are afraid, that early impressions, 
which he received from those to whom he owes his education, 
and perhaps to those who surround him in the present moment, 
have exerted a too powerful sway over his youthful mind— 
The fault in this case, is one of the most excusable that we may 
imagine, as it allies itself with the most amiable and most en- 
gaging dispositions of the human character. Were we per: 
mitted, however, to offer him our friendly advice, we should 
exhort him to venture no more into this tumultuous and un- 
grateful career, and to take up in future, subjects of a more uni- 
versal and consequently more lasting interest. A mind like 
his has no need to be supported by the paltry aid of party-poli- 
ticians. It may stand alone and unsupported, and still carry the 
palm by the slow but certain triumph of real genius. Let him 
remember, besides, that the songs of the Bard do not belong to 
the copfined space of some fleeting moments, nor even to that _ 
of one single country or one nation, but that he who is inspired 
with the celestial fire, acknowledges only for his judge and for 
his remunerator—fosterity. 
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WE understand, that it is contemplated to establish a mer- 
chant’s coffee-house in the borough of Pittsburgh. This project 
meets with our best wishes. The place has become sufficient 
ly important, and the business transacted in it is sufficiently ex- 
tensive to warrant the utility, and the fullest success of such an 
establishment. In the present unconnected state of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers, the interests of individuals and of all 
as a community, have many difficulties to overcome, which 
would certainly disappear, if those who are in the mercantile 
line did meet together at stated hours. In point of economy of 
time at least, this would bea very desirable object. If we add 
to this, that—thanks to the zeal of our street commissioners— 
the communication between the extremities of the borough be- 
comes almost impossible in winter, the execution of this plan 
will appear still more desirable. One of its best results would 
be undoubtedly a regular price-current, which, if once establish- 
ed, we should be eager to diffuse more generally by giving it 
an insertion in our pages. 


ee 


HOPE guides the unfortunate from illusion to illusion, un- 
til he finds peace in the cold grave; hope leads the restless 
emigrant from his native home into the inhospitable wilderness, 
where he will meet with new toils and fall perhaps a victim to 
pestilential effluvia. We have never been more reminded of 
this powerful spring of action in our nature than since a few 
days [end of March] when we saw swarms of people from the 
New England states descending in numerous boats and barges 
the Allegheny river, with the intention of proceeding to the 
state of Ohio and of settling mostly in the vicinity of the Miami. 
Itis generally acknowledged that this emigration has never be- 
fore been more considerable, a circumstance, which proves be- 
yond all contradiction, that the froevical description of the pre- 
sent situation of the New England states which we have ex- 
tracted above from the poem of Mr. Pierce, is by no means a 
foetical fiction, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


TO PATRONS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


IT is our particular intention to devote a portion of our pa- 
ges to statistical facts relative to the present state and the pro- 
gress of the western country in agriculture, the arts, manufac. 
tures, commerce, &c. and to collect likewise, materials for the 
better knowledge of the natural history of this interesting sec- 
tion of the United States. But to fulfil this engagement with 
our readers. we must solicit the assistance of the enlightened 
and the patriotic. Any communication concerning the subjects 
here mentioned will be received with thankful acknowledg- 
ments. Specimens of minerals and mineral waters will be an- 
alyzed and described. Authors and booksellers may send cop. 
ies of books intended for advertisement or review. Communi- 
cations are to be addressed to the Editor of the Western Glean- 
er; subscriptions to Messrs. Cramer, Spear and Eichbaum, 
booksellers, Pittsburgh. 


WE have received five numbers of a periodical work pubs 
lished at Middlebury, in the state of Vermont, and entitled Lit- 
erary and Philosophical Repertory, embracing discoveries and 
improvements in the physical sciences, the liberal and fine arts, 
essays moral and religious, occasional notices and reviews of new 
jiublications und articles of miscellaneous intelligence. Edited 
by a society of gentlemen. A number consisting of 88 pages 
Svo. appears quarterly. The plan of this publication comes 
very near to the one which we have adopted, and it contains 
many interesting articles, especially with respect to local infor- 
mation. We shall avail ourselves occasionally of the labors of 
these our concurrents, and thus establish an exchange of 
thought and of knowledge between two distant parts of the 
union, which cannot fail to promote those views with which we 
have undertaken our jourgal, and which is laid down jn our 
Prospectus. 

















ORIGINAL POETRY, 
For the Western Gleaner. 


— 
To the Nymphs of the Mountain Vale. 


SLOW winding down the mountain vale 
Weary and sad the stranger came, 
Fatigue had made his visage pale, 
And sickness shook his feeble frame. 


Far, far beneath a northern sky, 

He left the friends his heart holds dear, 
And met no hand, no lovely eye 

To soothe his pain with pity’s tear. 


But soon the mountain-god of health 
. Breath’d through his form a vernal glow; 
The god, who flies fram power and wealth, 
To dwell amidst the mountain snow. 


He rais’d his head; but all was drear, 
The vale a waste before him lay ;—= 
He saw no genial being near 
To soothe the tedious hours away. 


But quick his restless bosom found 
Three nymphs who love the rural vale; 

He heard once more the charming sound 
Of merry chat and sober tale. 


It rais’d a thought of that dear hearth, 
Where all he lov’d around were spread, 

Where dy’d in hues of rainbow mirth, 

On wings of love the moments fied. 


Farewell, ye Nymphs—the stranger’s breast 
Has felt affection warm and true; 

‘Though love may never make him blest, 
Sometimes he will remember you. 


EDWARD, 
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[ror THE GLEANER.] 
Mr. Editor, 

I rake the liberty to inclose a translation of “The Passage of the 
St. Gothard” written by the celebrated abbé Delille—The subject wag 
brought to my recollection by the “Hymn written among the Alps” pub. 
lished in your first number of the Western Gleaner ; and should you 
think those following lines worthy a place in that publication, you are 
at liberty to insert them— Yours, 

A. St. C. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE SAINT GOTHARD. 
[ Translated from the French of J. Deiille } 


YF. plains, where three-fold harvests press the ground, 
Ye climes, where genial gales incessant sweil, 
Woere art and nature shed profusely round 

Vheir rival wonders—Italy, farewell ! 


Still may thy vear in fullest splendor shine ! 

Its icv dart in rain may ‘winter throw! 

To thee, a parent, sister I consign, 

And wing’d with health, | woo tny gales to blows 


Yet, pleas’d, Helvetia’s rugged brows I see, 
And thro’ their craggy stceps delighted roam ; 
Pleas’d with a people, honest, brave and free ; 
Wiilst every step conducts me nearer home. 


t wander where Tesino madly flows, 

From cliff to cliff in foaming eddies tost ; 

On the rude mountain’s barren breast he rose, 
In Po’s broad. wave now hurries to be lost. 


His shores, neat huts and verdant pastures fill, 
And hills, where woods of pine the storm defy, 
While, scorning vegetation, higher still 
Rise the bare rocks coeval with the sky. 


Upon its banks, a favor’d spot I found, 
Where shade and beauty tempted to repose ; 
Within a yvrove, by mountains circled round, 
By rocks o’erhung, my rustic seat I chose. 


Advancing thence, by gentle pace and slow, 
Unconscious of the way mv footsteps prest, 

Sudden, supporteu by the hilis below, 

Saint Gothard’s summits rose above the rest, 


*Midst tow’ring cliffs and tracts of endless cold 
Th’ industrious path pervades the rugged stone, 
And seems—Helvetia let thy toils be told— 

A granite girdle o’er the mountain thrown. 


No haunt of man the weary trav’ler greets, 

No vegetation smiles upon the moor, 

Save where the flow’ret breathes uncultur’d sweets, 
Save where the patient monk receives the poor. 


Yet let not these rude paths be coldly trac’d, 
Let not these wilds with listless steps be trod, 
Here fragrance scorns not to perfume the wast@ 


Here charity uplifis the mind to God, 
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His humble board the holy man prepares, 

An: simple food, and wholesome love bestows, 
Extolls the treasures that his mountain bears, 
And paints the perils of impending snows. 


For whilst bleak winter numbs with chilling hand— 
Where frequent crosses mark the trav’ler’s fatle— 
In slow procession moves the merchant-band, 

And silent bends, where tottering ruins wait. 


Yet ’midst those ridges, ’midst that drifted snow, 
Can nature deign her wonders to display; 

Here Adularia shines with vivid glow, 

And gems of crystal sparkle to the day. 


Here too, the hoary mountain’s brow to grace 

Five silver lakes, in tranquil state are seen; 

While from their waters, many a stream we trace 
That, ’scap’d from bondage, rolls the rocks between. 


Hence flows the Reuss to seek her wedded love 
And with the Rhine, Germanic climes explore ; 
Her stream I mark’d, and saw her wildly move 
Down the bleak mountain, thro’ her craggy shore. 


My weary footsteps hop’d for rest in vain, 
For steep on steep, in rude confusion rose ; 
At length I paus‘d above a fertile plain, 
That promis’d shelter and foretold repose. 


Fair runs the streamlet o’er the pasture green, 
Its margin gay, with flocks and cattle spread ; 
Embowering trees the peaceful village screen 
And guard from snow each dwelling’s jutting shed. 


Sweet vale! whose bosom wastes and cliffs surround, 
Let me awhile thy friendly shelter share ! 

Emblem of life! where some bright hours are found 
Amidst the darkest, dreariest years of care. 


Delv’d thro’ the rock the secret passage bends, 
And beauteous horror strikes the dazzied sight ; 
Beneath the pendant bridge the stream descends 
Calm—till it tumbles o’er the frowning hcight. 


We view the fearful pass—we wind along, 

The path that marks the terrors of our way— 

*Midst beetling rocks and hanging woods among 
The torrent pours, and breathes its glitt’ring spray. 


_ Weary at length, serener scenes we hail— 

More cultur’d groves o’ershade the grassy meads, 
The neat, the wooden hamlets, déck the vale, 
And Altorf’s spires recall heroic deeds. 


But tho’no more amidst these scenes I roam, 
My fancy long each image shall retain— 
The flock returning to its welcome home— 
And the wild carol of the cowherd’s strain. 


Lucerna’s lake its glassy surface shews, 

Whilst nature’s varied beauties deck its side; 
Here, rocks and woods its narrow waves inclose, 
And there its spreading bosom opens wide. 
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And hail the chapel! hail the platform wild !. 
Where Tell directed the avenging dart 

With well strung arm, that first preserv’d his child, 
Then wing’d the arrow to the tyrant’s heart. 


Across the lake, and deep embower’d in wood 
Behold another hallow’d chapel stand, 

Where three Swiss heroes lawless force withstood 
And stamp’d ihe freedom of their native land. 


Their liberty requir’d no rites uncouth, 

No blood demanded, and no slaves enchain’d ; 
Her call was gentle, and her voice was truth, 
By social order form’d, by laws restrain’d. 


Reis men emanate 


We quit the lake—and cultivation’s toil 

W:th nature’s charms combin’d, adorns the way; 
And well earn’d wealth improves the ready soil, 
And simple manners wiil maintain their sway. 


a See 


Farewell Helvetia! from whose lofty breast 
Proud Alps arise, and copious rivers flow ; 
Where, sources of eternal glaciers rest, 
And peaceful science gilds the plains below. 


Oft on thy rocks the wondering eye shall gaze, 
Thy vailies oft the raptur’d bosom seck-- 
There, nature’s hand her boldest work displays, 
Here bliss domestic beams on ev’ry cheek. 


Hope of my life! dear chiidren of my heart! 

T iat anxious heart, to each fond feeling true, 

To you still pants each pleasure to impart, 

And more—oh transport !—reach its home and you, 


P.S. I shall transcribe the original also, to enable your readers to 
follow the translation and judge as to its merits. 


LE PASSAGE DU SAINT’ GOTHARD. 


Beaux licux ott la moisson dore trois fois les plaines, 
Qie des tiedes zévhycs fécondent les haleines, 

Qiie sanature et Var:, et les hommes et dicu, 
Ornevent a Venvi, belie Malie, adieu! 

Je te laisse ma soetr, vents, soyez lui fidéles, 

Doux zéphyrs, portés lui la santé sur vos ailes; 

Pour celle, froids hivers, temperés vos frimats, 

Ei que vos durs glucons s’émoussent sous fes pas! 


Salut, male Helvétie, et vous pompeuses cimes, 
Dont Poeil, avec plaisir voit les horreurs sublimes, 
M >” pays me rapelle, et mui gré son attrait, 

D’un peuple libre et fier, je m’éloigne a regret. 


Le voilace Tésin, dont les eaux mugissantes, 
De rochers en rochers au loin rejaillissantes, 
Cou rent vers l’Eridan, et lassant ies échos 

Lui portent en grondant le tribut de leurs flotgs 
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Fougueux enfant des monts, il voit sur ses rivages, 

De modestes hameaux, de riches paturages, 

Des cochers nus levant leur front chauve et hideux, 
Des pins battent leur pied, leur téte est dans les cieux. 


Dans un cercle de montis, aussi vieux que le monde 
Un heureux coin de terre, arrosé de son onde, 
M’ofire un abri paisible, et j'y goute aia fois 

Le charme des rochers, et des eaux, ei des bois. 

Je pars: de ces beaux lieux je m’ éloigne en silence, 
Par des sentiers tournanis, a pas lents je m’ avaice, 
Soudain de monts en monts s’ élancant vers les cieux, 
Le pompeux Saint Gotiard apparait a nos yeux, 


1a, des chemins hardis ont dompté la nature; 
Un ruban de granit de sa longue ceinture, 
Traverse, en serpentant, ces é.erneis frimats; 
Et le rocher vaincu »/applanit sous mes pas. 


La, pas un arbrisseau, pas une trace humaine, 
Q clgues sauvages fleurs s’y hasardent a peine; 
Et des réclus pieux, aux voyageurs si chers, 
L’hospice consolant peuple seul ces déserts. 


Toutefois en ces lieux i’horreur méme ases charmes, 
Les plantes leurs partums, l’humanité ses larmes, 
Et sans cesse bréilant d'un charitabie teu, 

ia pitié bienfesante ¢iéve l’ame a Dieu 


J’aime ce bon hermite: avec nous il partage, 

Son toit, ses simples mets, ses fruits, son iaitage, 
Nous peint .ous nos dangers et du passani surpris, 
La terrible avalanche écrasant les débris. 


Le voyageur transi va poursuivant sa route, 

Ou des eroix ont marqué le malheur qu’ il redonte, 
S’/avance doucement, et de ces noirs frimats, 

Craint d'appeller sur lw l’épouvantable amas. 


Pourtant dans ces déserts quelquefois la nature, 
Se plait a déployer sa pius riche parure; 

Colore les métaux, et forme le cristal, ; 
Frére du dimant, et sen brillant rival. . a 





Quel spectacle pompeux d'ici s‘offre a ma vue! be 
De-cing lacs 4 la fois la cranquille étendue; 
Et du sein paternei émancipant leurs eaux, 

Bondissent sur des rocs mille jeunes ruisseux. 


Oe, 
s 
Ici la Reuss, du Rhin impétucuse amante, & 
Bat ses bords rocailleux de son onde écumante; 
Et sans cesse agitée en son lit tortueux oy 
Poursuit vers son €poux son conrs impétueux. ie 


Parmi tout ce fracas je cherche un lieu tranquille, 
Le tumuite est sans fin, et la paix sans asile, 

Une plaine au dessus de ce bruyant chaos, 

Enfin m offre un abri, me promet le repos. iwi 





La, bordé de troupeaux, entouré de verdure, 
Le torrent endurci plus mollement murmure ; My! 
Et des frimats pendans aux rochers d alentour, 
Des arbres protectcurs defendent ce séjour. 





a atee pakein ater 


z 


— 


POETRY. 


Agréable vallon! solitude secrétte, 

Ah! laisse moi jouir de ta douce retraite, 

Tu me peins cette vie, ou Phomme aime a saisir, 
Parmi de longs chagrins un moment de plaisir. 


Entre des rocs, tout fiers de leur beauté sauvage 
Nous marchons: descendus par cet étroit_ passage 
Un pont recoit nos pas, et longtems calme et doux, 
Le torrent irrité roule en grondant sous nous. 


Parmi de noirs rochers, sous des voutes d’ombrage 
Dans toute saterreur soffre Vaflreux passage ; 

Et du torrent fouguecux qui redouble \effroi, 

Les flots rejailissants arrivent jusqu’ a moi. 


Enfin rit ala vue une scéne plus douce, 

Des prés, du mont stérile ont remplacé la mousse 4 
Au noir sapin succéde le vert délicieux, 

Et ’héroique Altorf se découvre a nos yeux. 


Je crois les voir encor, ces scénes délectables, 

Je crois voir les troupeaux regagner leurs étables; 
Et du pipeau rustique, et des douces chansons, 

A mon oreille encor retentissent les sons. 


Lucerne, de ton lac que j'aime les rivages ! 
Tantdi entre des bo's et des roches sauvages 
I! resserve ses eux; tantéc en liberté, 

Mon regard le découvre en son immensité. 


Salut, noble chapelle! et toi, lieu memorable, 

Ou d’ une main terrible, ensemble et secourable 
Tell fit voler deux traits et d’ un bras triomphant, 
Terrassa l'oppresse ur, et sauva son enfant. 


Voyes sur Pautre bord, sous un €pais ombrage, 
Cet autre monument: la, contre lesciavage 
S'armérent trois hévos et leur sang indompté 
D’ un peuple géné. -ux scella la liberté. 


Non celle qui se perd en des parades vaines, 

Veut du sang pour offrande, et marche au bruit des chaines, 
Sur le bon heur public elle tonde ses droits, 

Prend la raison pour guide et pour garde les lois. 


Nous partons: neus vovons ces lieux ou la culture, 
Partout nous montre fart secondant la nature, 

D’ un profit légitime un emploi fructueux, 

Ft la simplicité d'un peuple vertueux. 


Adieu, male Helvetie! od des Alpes altiéres 

Les. éternels frimats nourrissent tes riviéres ; 

Ou \'€tranger surpris voit des fleurs, des glacons 
Sar tes monts la nature, ct art dans tes vallons. 


Souvent le voyageur, de tes roches hautaines, 
Verra @un oeil charmé la beauté de tes plainés, 
Tes prés fleuris, tes monts, leur sublime hauteur, 
Et dans toas les regards la douce paix du coeur. 


Et vous, objets chéris de ?ame la plus tendre, 
Mes enfants, vous serez empressés de m’entendre ; 
Mes plaisirs partagés en deviendront plus doux, 
Ah! je yais done reyoir et ma patrie et vous ! 





